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“Give me this 
crusher every 
time!” t 


v 


Symons 
Disc 
Crusher 





Users of Symons Disc Crushers are enthusiastic Er 


its Praise, Here’s Why! 


It is the only crusher that will take the product, which it does the instant ; 
rejection, screened or unscreened, from reduced to proper size. 
large standard gyratory crushers and It can be quickly adjusted to n 
effect a reduction to 34 inch or less, any standard size of product dow: 
aay and at one operation. %-inch, if desired. 
t spreads the rock while crushing, It successfully reduces wet or 
thereby avoiding congestion, choking gravel boulders mixed with sand 
and unnecessary wear. It is equippe smaller product. 
with manganese steel crushing members. It excels in economy of power 
It sustains the main crushing load on uniformity of product and in low re 
a large ball and socket bearing hav- cost. | Bets , 
ing little movement. It is built in four sizes. the 
t employs centrifugal force to feed 2 
through the material and fling out the Write for descriptive booklet R. imp 
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Largest Rotary-Kiln Lime Plant | ~ 
‘in America 





Erected as a Part of the Government Nitrate Plant at 
Mussel Shoals, Alabama, and Using Seven 
Big Rotary Kilns. 
By J. B. GAFrney, 


Supervisor of Construction for Fuller Engineering Company. 


tial to the manufacture of high 

explosives and the winning of 
the war, ammonium nitrate was a most 
important one. In fact, this material 
was considered of such importance 
that it was decided that the United 
States should not depend on what we 
could import, but instead should erect 


A MONG the many materials essen- 





plants to manufacture it —— our 
own borders. 

Thus it happened that among ‘the 
many feats accomplished by this coun- 
try during the war, down on the cotton 


plantations of Mussel: Shoals, Ala- : 


bama, there sprung up with a. rapidity 
analogous to the growth ef a mush- 
room a gigantic manufacturing plant 
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known as U. S. Nitrate Plant No. 2. 
Thus it happened that the cotton pick- 
ing of one season saw itself displaced 
before the following season arrived, by 
the manufacture of ammonium nitrate. 
Thus it happened that we were ready 
to make good our promise to the men 
who went across, willing to make the 
supreme sacrifice in order that right 
and not might should rule, that their 
efforts would not be in vain due to 
lack of ammunition. 

Among the several raw materials 
that were necessary in the process of 
manufacturing ammonium nitrate on 
the scale called for at this plant, high 
grade lime in large quantities was re- 
quired. The following is a brief de- 
scription of the rotary-kiln lime plant, 
using pulverized coal as a fuel, that 
was erected as a part of this great 
nitrate plant, doing its part to wake 
the kaiser from his dream that he was 
born to rule fhe earth. 

The equipment of the lime plant con- 
sisted in general of seven rotary kilns, 
each 8 feet in diameter and 125 feet in 
length. Three of these were furnished 
by the Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing 
Company of Milwaukee, and four by 
the Reeves Brothers Company, Alli- 
ance, Ohio. ‘The kiln and coal mill 
buildings are of steel covered with 
corrugated iron siding, the dimension 
of the kiln building being 240 feet in 
length by 200 feet in width, while the 
coal mill building is 120 feet long and 
50 feet in width and is connected to 
the kiln building by a bridge having a 
span of 50 feet. It might be well to 
mention here that in the coal mill 
building, the pulverized department is 
separated from the drying department 
by a brick fire wall extending from the 
floor to the roof. 

The limestone is brought to the plant 
on cars and deposited into a large track 
hopper at the north end of the kiln 
building.. The stone is conveyed from 
here on a Robins conveyor to a goose- 


. hot combustion gases. 


neck continuous bucket elevator which 


discharges on a portable conveyor set 
over large reinforced concrete storage 
bins. The goose-neck elevator is lo- 
cated at the center of the bins. The 
portable conveyor is designed so that 
it may be run in either direction. It 
may also be placed so that it will dis- 
charge at any desired point in the kiln 
storage bins. The storage bins have a 


capacity of about 250 tons of lime- 


stone for each kiln. This is a little 
more than is sufficient for a day’s run. 

From the bins the stone is dis- 
charged through a 10-inch cast iron 
feed spout into the feed end of the kiln, 
where it comes in contact with the 
The cast-iron 
feed spout before it is set in place re- 
sembles a porcupine, due to having 
nails over its entire outside surface. 
The nails are spaced 1% inches apart 
and project 1% inches. They are for 
the purpose of holding the 11-inch 


“layer of asbestos that is applied, after 


the spout is set in place, as a protec- 
tion against heat. ; 

(The feed to the kilns is controlled 
by means of 12x12-inch cradle feed- 
ers driven from the kiln driving shaft 
by means of cast iron sheaves and 
%-inch 6-19 hemp core wire cable. The 
feed passing through these cradle feed- 
ers depends upon the angle of repose 
of the material and the number of 
dumps made per minute. By means 
of an easy adjustment on the eccentric 
which moves the cradle feeder back 
and forth, the weight of the material 
discharged at each dump may be 
varied over a wide range. The feed 


‘being driven from the kiln driving 


shaft, it is obvious that when the 
speed of rotation of the kiln is raised 
or lowered the feed is also raised or 
lowered in proportion. 

The kilns are set at a slope to the 
horizontal of 4% inch to the foot. Due 
to their rotation the limestone gradu- 
ally travels along the 125 feet of kiln 
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to the discharge end, where it drops 
out in a continuous red hot stream of 
burnt lime. 

In lining the kilns, 79 feet toward 
the feed end was laid 6 inchés in thick- 
ness and the remaining 46 feet toward 
the discharge end 9 inches thick. The 
kiln is driven by a.30-horsepower va- 
riable speed motor. It was found that 
the best results were obtained both as 
to capacity and maintenance, when the 
kiln was making a revolution in from 
1% to 2 minutes. The kiln stack cham- 
ber is of the usual type with baffle 
walls. The fire brick lining is set up 
independent of the red brick. A stack 
6 feet in diameter, lined with 4% 
inches of firebrick, and 100 feet in 
height is set on top of the stack cham- 
ber. Suitable hoppered bottoms are 
provided in the stack chamber for the 
removal of dust. 

The red hot lime discharged from the 
kiln passes through the cooler stack 
chamber and enters a cast-iron chute 
feeding a rotary cooler 5 feet in diam- 
eter and 50 feet long. The coolers are 
set on a slope to the horizontal of % 
inch to the foot. In order to carry off 
most of the heat from the coolers and 
also keep from diluting the pulverized 
coal entering the kiln with lime dust, 
the coolers are provided with stacks 
3 feet in diamater and 60 feet high 
placed at the feed end of the cooler. 
The hot lime gradually works its way 
along the smooth inside surface of the 
cooler and is discharged into a spout 
so arranged that_ the lime may be 
taken away by either of the two pan 
conveyors that are provided to take the 
output of the seven kilns. 

The lime after being discharged from 
the pan conveyor is taken by a system 
of bucket elevators and belt conveyors 
across a conveyor bridge to another 
building where it is mixed with other 
materials and sent on its way through 
the nitrate plant. 

As previously stated, the fuel used 





The Kiln Room. 


for firing the kilns is pulverized coal, 
which is prepared in a separate build- 
ing and then cenveyed to the kiln 
building and deposited in pulverized 
coal bins, one being provided for each 
kiln. To each of these coal bins a 
5-inch standard split type pulverized 
coal feeder is connected. The feeder is 


‘driven by a 2-horsepower variable 


speed motor, thus putting the quantity 
of coal being used under the control 
of the operator at all times. The coal 
passing through this feeder falls 
through a short vertical pipe into the 
path of the air being blown through a 
9-inch burner feed pipe. The air is 
furnished by a pressure blower con- 
nected directly to the 9-inch coal 
burner feed pipe which is capable of 
delivering about 2,200 cubic feet per 
minute at a 5 ounce pressure when 
running at 1,800 revolutions per min- 
ute. The quantity of air from the 
blower passing through the feed pipe 
may be controlled by means of a slide 
provided for that purpose. The quan- 
tity. of induced air is controlled by 


means of a cone on a sliding sleeve set - 


a little back of the point where the 


coal enters the burner pipe. The pul- . 


verized coal as it drops into the burner 
pipe is carried along by the air from 
the blower and that induced and blown 
into the kiln where it is burned. The 
operator having control of the quantity 
of coal being used and likewise the 
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quantity of air, it is obvious that he 
also has the temperature in the kiln 
under his control at all times as well 
as the efficiency of the combustion. 

The coal to be pulverized is brought 
in in bottom dumping cars and dumped 
into a track hopper. It passes from 
the hopper to a 30-inch belt conveyor, 
then through a 24x24-inch Jeffrey sin- 
gle-roll coal crusher which reduces it 
to 1-inch size. The crusher is direct 
connected to a 25-horsepower motor. 
The head pulley of the belt conveyor 
is a Cutler‘Hammer magnetic sepa- 
rator with a 24-inch diameter and 
32-inch face, for the purpose of remov- 
ing tramp iron from the coal before it 
reaches the crusher and also to pre- 
vent it from reaching the pulverizers, 
where it is more likely to do damage. 

On leaving the crusher the coal 
passes to a bucket elevator discharging 
into the dryer storage bin. The wet 
coal is now fed toa 4 ft. 6 in. by 42-foot 
Fuller-Lehign dryer. The coal enters 
the feed end of the dryer through a 
cast-iron feed spout. The coal is fed 
by means of a 12x12-inch cradle feeder. 
The rate of feed, in addition to being 
controlled by making an adjustment on 
the eccentric as in the case of the 
cradle feeders used on the kilns, is 
driven by a 2-horsepower variable 
speed motor, making it possible for the 
operator to reduce or increase the feed 
without leaving the firing floor. 

[The dryer is so arranged that the 
combustion takes place around the out- 
side of the shell, the hot gases then 
passing through a flue and then 
through the interior of the shell with- 
out any flame coming in contact with 
the drying coal. This makes it pos- 
sible to discharge the combustion gases 
at a comparatively low temperature, 
thus making for efficiency in drying. 
A steel plate exhaust fan is connected 
to the dryer. The dust which is car- 


ried by the gases passing through the 
exhaust fan is collected by connecting 
the exhauster to a 1044inch diameter 





fast collector of the type made by the 
Buffalo Forge Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 

The coal discharged by the dryer is 
delivered ‘to four bins over the Fuller- 
Lehigh pulverizers in the milling de- 
partment. These bins, and also the dry 
coal and pulverized coal elevators, are 
fitted with 12-inch galvanized vent 
stacks for the purpose of discharging 
moisture given off from the coal. 

The dried coal is now run through 
the pulverizers, reducing the coal to 
such a fineness that at least 95 per 
cent passes through a 100-mesh screen. 
Four 42-inch Fuller-Lehigh pulverizer 
mills driven by 75-horsepower vertical 
motors were installed at this plant. 
Each mill gave a capacity of over 5 
tons per hour with a fineness running 
around 97 per cent through a 100-mesh 
screen. 

The pulverized coal from the mills 
is discharged into a screw conveyor 
built into the floor. In order to relieve 
the air pressure created by the pul- 
verizers, the conveyor taking the dis- 
charge of the mills is connected to an 
88-inch Buffalo Forge dust collector, so 
arranged that the dust carried along 
with the air is discharged back to the 
conveyor. The pulverized coal con- 
veyor delivers into a bucket elevator 
discharging into the 12-inch screw con- 
veyor which connects the coal mill and 
kiln buildings. This 12-inch screw con- 
veyor discharges into the seven pul- 
verized coal bins in the kiln building 
from which coal is drawn for burning 
in kilns as described in the foregoing. 

The daily output of burned lime 
averages over 100 tons per day for 
each kiln operating. 

This plant was designed, and its in- 
stallation supervised by the Fuller En- 
gineering Company, Allentown, Pa. All 
motors were supplied by the General 
Electric Company; bins by the Stevens- 
Adamson Company, Aurora, IIll.; and 
conveyors by the Stevens-Adamson 


Company, and the Jeffrey Manufactur- 


ing Company, Columbus, Ohio. 
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Digging Clay and Shale. 


UMAN labor has its advantage, 
H but the shrewd business man 

never depends on it when he 
can obtain mechanical devices to do 
his work, because he knows that man 
power cannot compete on a cost basis, 
nor on a time basis, with mechanical 
means. 

The old-fashioned way of getting 
out clay and shale for brick and tile 
manufacture, etc., was with a laborer 
behind a pick and shovel. It was and 
is a slow and expensive method. 


In war times, labor was scarce; it © 


was costly. A brick .maker that had 
been accustomed to using six men to 
pick down his normal clay supply 
could not get the six men. He was 
up against it. 

A demonstrator from a powder 
manufacturer solved his problem. 
One man with dynamite threw down 
as much clay for loading in his 
wagons as a half dozen men had been 
able to pick down. 

True, the war is over, but is that 
any reason for returning to extrava- 
gant pre-war practices? If labor and 
cost could be saved in war times by 
use of dynamite in clay pits, why not 
in peace times? 

In developing this type of blasting 
several unexpected results have been 
obtained. Some pits were having 
much trouble in mixing the top and 
bottom strata and were losing trade 
thereby. Blasting down the face re 
sulted not only in decreasing the cost 
of digging, but gave a better mixture 
of the clay than had been possible 


by the former methods. Hand digging 


had been followed. 

In other pits the trouble was from 
loose boulders that seriously retarded 
the work. Blasting not only loosened 
the hard clay, but materially assisted 
in getting out the boulders and send- 
ing the clay to the plant in better 
shape. 





Much good can be done in temper- 
ing some clays by blasting the im- 
pacted pits, when, in a dry condition, 
well in advance of the need. This 
permits the absorption of much rain, 
lets the frost in deeper, and begins 
the process of tempering. 

Much clay is found over quicksand 
or other soft ground where difficulty 
is experienced in the upkeep of tracks 
for cars or of roads for carts. Dig- 
ging from above will largely over- 
come these troubles, as the cars or 
carts can then be handled on the sur- 
face instead of in the bottom of the 
pit. This substitution is made pos- 
sible by drag-line or similar excavat- 
ing rigs that work from above. When 
the clay if wet or soft, there is no 
difficulty in filling the buckets and 
working to full capacity. When the 
ground is hardened by drying out or 
freezing, it should be loosened with 
blasts such as have been described 
for stripping. 





Fullof New Suggestions, 
Says 
Wheeler 


Delbert Wheel- 
er is manager 
for the LeMars 
Gravel Company, 
LeMars, Iowa. 
This company 
has at 
several different 
points in_ the 
state, with a 
daily capacity of 
5,000 tons. With 
reference to PIT 
AND QUARRY, 
Mr. Wheeler 


‘I have al- 
ways been 
pleased to get 
this magazine, as 
it is full of new 
suggestions which 
I can use in the 
operation of our 
plants. We trust 
that you will 
continue to mail 
it to us.” DELBERT WHEELER 
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How to Lay Out the Tracks 
In a Quarry 


By Ottver BowLes 


UARRY trackage is an impor- 

tant factor in rock transporta- 

tion. Efficient rock handling 
depeuds largely on arrangement of 
track, elimination of heavy grades, 
firm roadbed, and uniform gage. As 
a rule, tracks are standard-gage width, 
although narrow gage is used in many 
places. In any event, the gage should 
be wide enough to insure reasonable 
stability of the cars in rough places. 

An uneven quarry floor may re- 
quire much grading, and makes track- 
laying difficult. The problem of mov- 
ing and laying track is greatly simpli- 
fied if the quarry floor is smooth and 
uniform. In quarrying limestone beds 
that lie approximately flat, an open 
bedding plane at the quarry floor is a 
great advantage, for it provides the 
smooth floor desired. 

The trackage system must be modi- 
fied to suit conditions. Where steam- 
shovel loading is employed, the sys- 
tem is usually simple, as loading is 
conducted at only a limited number 
of places at one time. The larger the 
quarry the more complicated will be 
the track layout, and in quarries 
where eight or more shovels are used, 
a block system and tower-signal sta- 
tion may be employed. 

Where rock is loaded by hand in 
jarge quarries many working places 


must be provided. A convenient sys- 
tem designed for hand loading in 
quarries having reasonably high faces 
with an ample supply of rock is that 
shown in Fig. 1. From a main line 
parallel with the face a series of 
branch lines extend to the face. One 
car is placed at the end of each 
branch, and usually two loaders are 
employed at each car. Loaded cars 
are collected by a locomotive from 
various branches in succession until 
enough cars to form a train are ob- 
tained. Empty cars are distributed 
to the various branches in a similar 
way. 

For low-faced quarries with a limit- 
ed supply of rock at each working 
place, the face is usually very long, 
and a branch at every working place 
would require an excessive amount of 
trackage. Therefore in such quarries 
the branch tracks usually are parallel 
with the face, as shown in Fig. 2. 
Several cars are placed on each 
branch and are loaded simultaneously. 

In comparing the two methods it 
may be pointed out that where the 
branches parallel the face and a num- 
ber of cars are loaded on each branch, 
some inconvenience may result from 
partly loaded cars being nearer to the 
main line than fully loaded cars. Then 
all the cars on the branch may be 

taken to the main line, where 








Figure 1.—Track arrangement suitable for 
quarries with high face: (a), Main line; (b), 


branch lines; (c), quarry face. 


the partly loaded cars are cut 
out and returned to the branch. 
Where the branches meet the 
face perpendicularly, conflict 
of loaded and empty or partly 
filled cars is avoided. On the 
other hand, as only one car is 
placed on each branch, more 
switching is required to collect 
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a train of loaded cars or to distribute a 
train of empties. Where the branch 
lines parallel the face and three, four, 
or more cars are on each branch, the 
collection or distribution of cars is a 
relatively simple matter. 

A trackage system employed in an 
Alabama quarry consists of branch 
lines meeting the face perpendicu- 
larly and connected with a circular 
main line provided with a crossover 
dump. The cars are hauled by mules. 
Formerly the quarry cars were hauled 
up the incline to the crusher. By 
means of the crossover dump they are 
now dumped into cable cars of much 
larger capacity. This arrangement 
has increased greatly the haulage ca- 
pacity of the cable incline and has 
materially reduced quarry costs and 
increased the output of rock. 

Where the hand-loading method is 
employed in quarries worked on sev- 
eral levels, the trackage is more com- 
plicated. An actual example of the 
complexity in track arrangement that 
may occur in a quarry worked on four 
levels is shown in Fig. 3. The ob- 
vious difficulty of transportation un- 
der such conditions should encourage 
the adoption of steam-shovel loading 
and the working of fewer benches, if 
circumstances would permit such re- 
adjustment. 

In many quarries the cars are taken 
from the quarry by locomotive. Where 
the quarry has a fixed floor level, this 
system may be permanent, but where 

the quarry is gradually deepened the 





Figure 2.—Track arrangement suitable for quarries with low face: (a), Main line; 
(b), branch lines; (c), quarry face. 





grades may become too steep for lo- 
comotives. In some quarries the de 
sire to avoid the expense of intro- 
ducing a cable incline system has led 
the operators to retain locomotive 
haulage on very steep grades. This 
may make it necessary to purchase ad- 
ditional locomotives, for the trains 
travel more slowly on heavy grades 
and are made up of fewer and fewer 
cars. The installation of a cable sys- 
tem would probably be better than to 
adhere to locomotive haulage on ex- 
cessively heavy grades. 

Where there is sufficient room for 
the additional trackage required, a 
system of back switching may be em- 
ployed to overcome heavy grades. 
The system occupies considerable 
space and involves the first cost 
and maintenance of relatively long 
stretches of track, but it permits the 
handling of a number of cars at a 
time. In the opinion of some quarry- 
men, back switching is preferable to 
cable inclines. 


INCLINED TRACKS FOR CABLE CARS. 

Where the gradient of the track ex- 
ceeds that on which locomotives may 
be operated to advantage, a cable-and- 
drum system of haulage is usually em- 
ployed. Single tracks are used in 
many quarries. In some quarries cars 
are operated independently on two or 
more tracks. In others, a car is at- 
tached to each end of the cable, one 
descending as the other ascends, a 
double track being provided, or a 
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three-rail track above the center 
switch and a single track below. 

On a single track where the load is 
carried down grade some source of 
power is required to return the empty 
car. By the three-rail or double-track 
system, where two cars are operated 
by ‘the cable, the descending loaded 
car pulls up the empty car, and no 
power is required. Similarly, when 





ed on four wheels and attached to the 
cable, operates on a narrow-gage track 
situated between the rails of the car 
track. At some distance from the foot 
of the incline the narrow-gage track 
runs into a depression below the car- 
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Figure 3.—Complex trackage system in a quarry where rock is loaded by hand on 
our levels: (a), Upper level; (b), second level; (c), third level; (da), lower level. 


transportation is up the incline, the 
descending empty car helps to draw 
up the loaded car. The only power 
required is that needed to raise the 
actual weight of stone moved, plus 
the amount consumed by friction, 
whereas with the single-track system 
the additional power necessary to 
move the, empty car is required. A 
considerable saving is, consequently, 
effected by utilizing the force of grav- 
ity, but up to the present time few 
quarry operators have taken advan- 
tage of it. 

The “ground hog” or “barney” type 
of cable haulage is employed in sev- 
eral quarries. A heavy buffer, mount- 


track level. When the cable is out 
the buffer rests in this depression. 
The loaded cars pass along the track 
over this excavation. As the cable 
winds on the drum the buffer comes 
up behind the car and pushes it up the 
incline. Usually one car only is taken 
up at a time. One advantage of this 
method is that the inconvenience and 
danger of attaching the cable to load- 
ed cars and unhooking it from empties 
is eliminated. 

An endless chain system is used as 
a substitute for a cable in some places. 
Cars are pulled up the incline by pro- 
jections arranged at regular intervals 
on the chain. 
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For most cement plants a minor 
proportion of the raw materials is ob- 
tained outside the main quarry. Thus, 
where limestone and shale are used 
the plant is usually situated near the 
limestone quarry, and the shale may 
be obtained elsewhere. Where cement 
rock is used, a small amount of high 
calcium limestone is commonly 
shipped from outside points. 

In some places the shale quarry has 
its own car tracks and incline, its 
transportation system being independ- 
ent of that maintained at the lime- 
stone quarry. 

Where raw materials are thus ob- 
tained from two sources, the tracks 
and storage bins should be so ar- 
ranged as to avoid excessive rehan- 
dling. A convenient means of han- 
dling rock brought from a distance 
was noted at an Oklahoma plant. The 
rock is conveyed in hopper-bottom 
cars and dumped into a trough that 
opens on a belt conveyor which car- 
ries it to storage. 

An example of very inefficient han- 
dling. of material was noted at one 
Pennsylvania plant. The cement rock, 
which was quarried close to the plant, 
required the addition of a small 
amount of high calcium limestone 
brought from a distance. The lime- 
stone was carried in hopper-bottom 
cars to a trestle above the quarry pit, 
which at this point was 40 or 50 feet 
deep. It was dumped into the pit, 
loaded into quarry cars by hand, and 
hauled by mule to the incline up 
which the cement-rock cars were 
taken. The cars loaded with lime- 
stone were elevated at such times as 
they were needed to maintain the de- 
sired mixture. It would seem that the 
maintenance at a high level of a lime- 
stone storage bin from which the rock 
could be drawn by gravity or conveyor 
would add greatly to the efficiency of 
this transportation system. 

In order to avoid the extra cost of 





rehandling cars an effort should be 
made to simplify the transportation 
system as much as possible. At most 
cement plants, however, the rock must 
be elevated from the quarry to the 
bank, from ground level to an ele- 
vated crusher, or brought from a high . 
level to a lower level. This necessi- 
tates the employment of cable inclines 
for the hills or trestles, and thus in- 
volves a combination of two or more 
methods of transportation. 

In a few localities the simplest sys- 
tem of transportation is possible, 
namely, the transfer of rock from the 
quarry face to the crusher by a sin- 
gle process. Thus, at New Castle, 
Pa.; Hannibal, Mo.; and Superior, 
Ohio, the crusher is on a hillside. The 
rock is quarried at higher levels and 
is brought to the crusher directly by 
locomotive or electric trolley. 

The combination of methods most 
commonly observed is haulage of cars 
in trains by locomotives to the incline 
and cable control up or down the in- 
cline, as the case may be. In many 
quarries the cars are hauled to the 
incline with horses or mules. 

In five quarries, having a gentle 
down grade from the face to the in- 
cline, the loaded cars are let down 
from the face to the foot of the in- 
cline by gravity. The empty cars are 
usually returned by horses or mules. 
Where the grade is light and the cars 
are small they may be pushed to the 
face by the men. 


SpPecIAL COMBINATIONS OF METHODS. 


In a deep Pennsylvania quarry with 
somewhat limited floor space, loaded 
cars are hauled from the point of load- 
ing to the incline by means of a cable 
operated on a drum attached to the 
steam shovel. A _ cable-and-drum 
equipment, operated by electricity, 
hauls them up the incline. 

A gravity method, where practic- 
able, is the cheapest possible power 
that quarrymen can utilize. A de- 
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scription, therefore, of two systems 
where gravity is employed effectively 
may be of value to the industry. 

In one Pennsylvania quarry the 
loaded cars run on a down grade to 





ity to the steam shovel, where it is 
stopped by placing a block on the rail. 
When the car is loaded the block is 
removed and the car again travels by 
gravity to the foot of the incline, f, 





Figure 4.—An efficient track system used in a western New Jersey quarry: (a), 


Pit; (b), incline; (c), point at which empties are switched off; (d 
where empties are stopped and reversed; (e), steam shovel; (f), 


the cement plant, where they are ele- 
vated, dumped and returned by grav- 
ity on a trestle which descends on a 
gentle grade to a point near the quar- 
ry face. Thus gravity transports both 
loaded and empty cars. 

In a quarry in western New Jersey 
both loaded and empty cars are moved 
by gravity to the foot of the incline. 
The trackage system is shown in Fig. 
4. The incline has a double track, the 
empty car descending as the loaded 
car ascends. Thus the weight of the 
empty car assists in elevating the 
loaded car. The empty cars leave the 
incline 30 or 40 feet from the bottom, 
at c, and run on a gentle down grade 
to d, where the track is elevated ab- 
ruptly. This elevation stops the car, 


and as it returns an automatic switch 
directs it to the track leading to the 
steam shovel, e. 
turned around, 


The car is thus 
It descends by grav- 





incline 
incline. 


stee 
oot oO 
where the hoist cable is attached. 
The success of this system depends 
chiefly on getting exactly the proper 
grade, which must, of course, be gov- 
erned by the ease of running of the 
cars. If the grade is too gentle the 
cars may stop, and if it is too steep 
they may be stopped with difficulty or 
may jump the track. This method 
eliminates all horses, mules and din- 
key engines from the quarry. The 
system is so nearly automatic that lit- 
tle labor is required. With a gang of 
only 16 men this quarry can produce 
about 1,200 tons of rock per day. 

In order to attain nigh efficiency in 
transportation, the quarryman should 
aim to have strong cars, an ample sup- 
ply of cars, a simple haulage system, 
a combination of as few methods of 
transportation as possible, and should 
utilize the force of gravity wherever 
practicable, 
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Plant of Flint Crushed Gravel Company, Des Moines, Iowa. 


President of lowa Association 
Has Big Plant 


Gravel Company, Des Moines, 
Iowa, is said to be the largest 
plant of its kind in the state. It is of 
further importance because of the fact 
that Mr. R. C. Fletcher of this com- 
pany is president of the Iowa Sand 
and Gravel Producers’ Association. 
While in most of the Iowa plants 
the material is pumped from the bed 
of a stream, the deposit of this Des 
Moines plant lies above the water 
level and is taken out by means of a 
Monighan dragline excavator with a 
2%-yard bucket. This outfit loads it 
into dump cars, by which means it is 
hauled to the pit. 


T « plant of the Flint Crushed 


While these cars- 


are being hauled away, the dragline 
machine does the stripping and depos- 
its the overburden where the gravel 
is taken out. This one machine there- 
fore does the loading and the strip- 
ping at a nominal expense. 

The largest size material is crushed 
near the pit before it is elevated; 
it is then put on the main belt con- 
veyor and carried to the top of the 
bins, where it is sized and washed, 
using about 2,500 gallons of water per 
minute, and then distributed to the 
different bins, making two grades of 
sand and three different sizes of 
gravel. 

By means of a chute the various 
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sizes can be mixed in any desired 
proportion for specific classes of work. 

This plant is using shaker screens 
made by the Good Roads Machinery 
Company, Fort Wayne, Indiana. These 
screens are made in a sufficient num- 
ber of decks to permit the separa- 
tion of sizes above referred to. 
Knocker rods keep the perforations 
clean and permit the use of very fine 
perforations. The scrubbing action of 
the shaker also helps to clean the 
material, and as the screen is long 
and water is applied the entire length, 
‘that which is applied at the head end 
leaves quickly, carrying off most of 
the dirt, and permitting the fresh 
water applied from that point on to 
effectively rinse the material as it pro- 
ceeds down the length of the screen. 

The motion of the screen is ob- 
tained by flexible wooden connecting 
rods pivoted ‘on cranks at one end in 
the usual manner of engine design, 
and rigidly bolted at the other end 
of the shaker frame. 

The plant is also equipped with 
sand settling tanks supplied by the 
same company. These settling tanks 
are equipped with a series of paddles 
on an endless chain which drags the 
sand out at the head of the sand 
boxes, these being about twenty-five 
feet long and giving the sand a thor- 
ough washing, but delivering it to the 
bins in an unusually dry state. This 
is due to the fact that most of the 
water leaves the material as it is 
drawn up toward the bins by the pad- 
dles on the settling tanks and just 
before being dumped into the bins. 

The crushers are supplied by the 
Good Roads Machinery Company of 
Fort Wayne, Indiana, and the Univer- 
sal Crusher Company of Cedar Rap- 
ids, Iowa. Motors and pumps were 
supplied by the Fairbanks Morse 
Company, and the dragline excavator 
by the Monighan Machine Company, 
Chicago. 


Animated Hearing on 
Freight Rates. 





Producers Present Their Case in 
Strong Fashion Before Cen- 
tral Traffice Committee 


HE Central Freight Traffic Com- 
“T aitic held a hearing in Chicago 
January 30, and listened to argu- 
ments of sand, gravel, crushed stone 
and slag representatives as to why 
the proposed ton-mile basis of rates 
should not be put into effect. This 
meeting crowded one of the large as- 
sembly rooms of the La Salle Hotel, 
showing the interest in this matter. 
Guy C. Baker, chairman of the Traf- 
fic Committee of the National Asso- 
ciation of Sand and Gravel Producers, 
opened the discussion, contenting him- 
self with merely stating his side of 
the case in a dignified way, reciting 
the action which has been taken by 
legislatures and organizations of pro 
ducers, and calling to the attention of 
the committee instances where bids 
had been asked on only such parts of 
a road-building program as it was pos- 
sible to secure materials for locally 
and avoid excessive freight charges: 
The next speaker was the traffic di- 
rector of the Chicago Association of 
Commerce, who elicited wild applause 
by his statement that there is at the 
present time but one railroad, and 
there should therefore be no considera- 
tion of a two-line haul. He believes 
that much can be accomplished by 


‘changing the minimum carload from 


a specified number of tons to 90 per 
cent of the rated capacity of the car. 

A. P. Sandles, secretary of the Na- 
tional Crushed Stone Assodiation, 
characterized this proposed rate on 
building materials as a submarine no 
less deadly to our national interests 
than the U-boats of the Germans which 
destroyed our shipping during the war. 
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He said that contractors were not jus- 
tified in making bids on work requir- 
ing any quantity of these materials. 
He displayed to the convention the 
poster sent out by the Department of 
Labor urging that public work pro- 
ceed in order to stabilize the labor sit- 
uation, and said that in the face of 
this the government through the rail- 
road administration is apparently do- 
ing all it can to bring work to a stand- 
still. He was of the opinion that the 
only thing which will clarify the sit- 
uation is a statement from the railroad 
administration that rates will not be 
tampered with during the construction 
season. 

A general laugh was indulged in at 
the expense of the chairman of the 
meeting when he asked of one speaker 
who was comparing rates of gravel 
with rates on coal, “Do you think the 
gravel rate should be as low as the 
coal rate?” 

In discussing the two-line haul, H. S. 
Earle of Michigan said that with the 
railroads all under government control 
it is simply a case of being robbed the 
second time by the same burglar. 

F. T. Bentley, traffic manager of the 
Universal Portland Cement Company, 
said that so far as the materials used 
by his company are concerned the pro- 
posed rates would mean advances as 
high as 150 per cent, including an in- 
crease of about 43 per cent on an an- 
nual movement of 2,000,000 tons of 
stone. 

B. F. Affleck spoke for the National 
Federation of Construction Industries 
and introduced a letter signed by the 
Federation presenting in strong terms 
the conditions which will result in the 
building industries if such a rate as 
proposed goes into effect. 

The hearing lasted for more than 
three hours. The members of the 
committee took no part in the discus- 
sion except to answer questions and 
did not even make a preliminary state- 





ment at the commencement of the 
hearing. 

One of the important arguments pre- 
sented by several speakers was that 
the proposed increase in rates would 
encourage the use of poor local sup- 
plies of sand, gravel and stone rather 
than paying freight on supplies from 
well-equipped plants in a territory 
where good materials were found. 

The rates proposed by the Central 
Freight Traffic Committee are as fol- 
lows: 


RATE ON SAND, GRAVEL, CRUSHED STONE 
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The Gould Granite and Marble 
Works, Jacksonville, Tex., has incor- 
porated, their capital stock being 
$5,000. The incorporators are: L.- E. 
Frank, J. E. Gould and M. T. Sheets. 





The Southern Lime and Stone Com- 
pany, Johnstown, Pa., has incorpo- 
rated to quarry and mine all kinds of 
stone, with a capital of $100,000. The 
incorporators are: William Hukel, W. 
H. Swishue, Johnstown, Pa.; J. R. 
Rockel, Altoona, Pa. : 
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Completing a Notable Series. 


Special attention is called to the 
concluding article of a series on cost- 
keeping for quarries, written by one 
of our editors. This is a very impor- 
tant article, the matter covered in it 
never having appeared in print before. 
It gives the true basis of keeping 
field costs that are real and not aver- 
ages, that mean the difference be- 
tween profit and loss. The article 
should prove of value to every quar- 
ry owner, superintendent and fore- 
man. To the practical man it should 
appeal without further comment. 





rates, it is well to remember 

that neither the Railroad Ad- 
ministration nor the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has any regulatory 
jurisdiction over the, cost of hauling 
by motor truck. 


A MID all this talk about freight 





Been to the convention yet? 


The Spirit of the Month. 


HIS is the season of conventions. 
i So it is perfectly natural that 

a feeling of good will and co- 
operation should prevail. 

It broadens us, and tends to mini- 
mize our petty differences and antag- 
onisms, when we shake the hand of 
a competitor and put our feet under 
the same table with him. 

We usually find him a decent fel- 
low after all, inspired very largely by 
the same motives as ourselves, doing 
business in much the same way, lik- 
ing the same dishes for luncheon, and 
enjoying the same brand of cigars. 

We find, too, that he has a new 
method of efficient excavation, or a 
new idea as to dealing with the freight 
question. So it has been good for us 
to see him. 


But conventions are fleeting things. 
We cannot gather around a common 
board with our competitors more than 
once or twice a year, nor discuss with 
them at more than infrequent inter- 
vals the matters of mutual interest. 


So away some of us will go again— 
as soon as the convention spirit has 
evaporated, and the smell of the con- 
vention tobacco has been blown from 
our clothes by the home breezes— 
knocking the other fellow, and in that 
way making business a bit harder for 
everybody. 

As long as a hammer is used to do 
valuable constructive work, people 
rather delight in the sound; but when 
its only function is just to make a 
noise, or to destroy something, it be- 
comes a public nuisance. 

Put away the hammer. You have 
smoked the peace tobacco around the 
banquet table. Stick throughout the 
year to the good fellowship and broth- 
erhood which that act is supposed to 
typify. ; 

Which would you rather have: An 
amount of business to keep your plant 
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working to capacity, which you have 
taken from a competitor; or the same 
amount of business, secured by. work- 
ing with your competitor to develop 
a market for both of you for the full 
capacity product of both plants? 

Looking at it only from a selfish 
standpoint, the latter will appeal to 
you as the better; for it is the course 
which will bring a higher market price 
for your product. 

But making money is not all of a 
business. There must come along with 
it the feeling of having accomplished 
some useful purpose; of having been 
an instrument in carrying on the up- 
building and forward-looking work of 
the world. 

Success at the expense of a compet- 
itor is the ambition of the man of 
small calibre only; for the bigger man, 
success along with his competitor is 
the only real satisfaction. - 

And we are optimistic enough to 
believe right now that the spirit of 
the month—the get-together conven- 
tion spirit—is going to be perpetuated 
throughout the year to a greater de- 
gree than has been the case in pre- 
vious years. 

The war has served to make many 
changes in our habits of thought on 
business topics. It has brought com- 
petitors together to work for a com. 
mon end; it has shown the value of 
team work; and it has served to bring 
about in some respects a different of- 
ficial attitude toward business co-op- 
eration. 

Having been asked to get together 
in their respective industries to deal 
more efficiently with war problems, 
manufacturers and producers will in 
Many instances carry over the same 
policy into peacetime business cam- 
paigns. And the Government, having 
insisted on collective action in the one 
case, cannot consistently condemn it 
in the other. 

It is a time for united action! Get 
together! 


HERE two or three producers 
W of pit and quarry materials 

are gathered together, the 
question of freight rates is pretty sure 
to come up. It is one of the most im- 
portant topics to be considered at any 
of the conventions, and is being taken 
up in such determined fashion that 
something definite really ought to be 
expected before long. But the final 
determination is in all probability go- 
ing to be seriously delayed by the in- 
determinate status of the railroads 
and the uncertainty as to whether the 
Railroad Administration or the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission is the 
body of final authority. Far be it 
from us to argue for or against gov- 
ernment ownership of the railroads, or 
to take sides on any other public ques- 
tion which is outside our own field; 
but it is entirely proper, as we view 
it, for us to say that the railroad sys- 
tem of the country is too important 
to the welfare of the whole people to 
be made the subject of extended de- 
bate. With uncertainty as to trans- 
portation, where transportation is an 
important element of cost, people will 
be inclined to limit their plans to the 
immediate future. And it is not this 
kind of business which stabilizes an 
industry. It is not a number of small 
orders for immediate delivery which 
give a producer the courage to expand 
his business and talk confidently of 
the future. To do this, he must be 
reasonably sure of some big orders 
for delivery several months from now. 
So let us all do what we can to get 
this rate question settled. And then a 
number of other things will adjust 
themselves. 





Are you in shape to fill a big order 
right now, if it should come your way? 





That was a real stunt which the 
Ohio Macadam Association pulled off. 
Now watch Ohio get busy. 
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Chicago Convention Was 
Big Success 





Sand and Gravel Producers In- 
creased Their Mutual Confi- 
dence and Good Will 

HE question of freight rates 

bobbed up at every turn, like the 

nine-lived cat, at the convention 
of the National Association of Sand 
and Gravel Producers, held in Chicago, 
January 28 and 29. Almost anything 
on the program, no matter how ap- 
parently far removed from this sub- 
ject, could be translated by those 
present into. freight terms, showing 
that nothing could quite drive this 
topic from mind. 

At the opening session of the con- 
vention, several resolutions relating to 
railroad matters were introduced by 
B. H. Atwood of Chicago and were 
passed on to the resolutions committee, 
which at the closing session reported 
them for adoption. One or two slight 
changes were made on the floor. 

In the first resolution passed the 
Association put itself on record as un- 
alterably opposed to any further ad- 
vance in sand and gravel rates, and 
to any system of rates which does not 
recognize the following: 

1. What the traffic will bear. 

2. Competition with railroads, water 
transportation, local pits and quarries. 

3. The volume of the traffic. 

. The value of the commodity. 

. Probable loss and damage claims. 
. The density of traffic. 

. The season of heaviest shipping. 
. The cost of the service. 

. Physical and operating conditions. 

Regarding the conduct of the rail- 
roads, the convention resolved: 
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1. Strike out the clause which states 
that the president’s order shall super- 
sede state and federal laws and the 
common law. 

2. Insert a sentence requiring the 
Railroad Administration to pay final 
judgments rendered against common 
carriers. 

8. Restore the suspension powers of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The convention also passed a reso- 
lution against the creation of a cabi- 
net officer for the administration of 
railroads, and in favor of the return 
of the railroads to their owners. 

The convention demanded the modi- 
fication of General Order No. 28 as 
follows: ; 

1. The repeal of the advance made 
on sand and gravel. 

2. The repeal of the rule regarding 
the disposition of fractions contained 
in section 6 of the order. 

The general sentiment of the con- 
vention was opposed to the ton-mile 
basis of computing rates. 

An element of considerable interest 
was injected into the discussion by the 
reading of a telegram from Governor 
Albert E. Sleeper of Michigan. This 
was addressed to H. S. Earle, a mem- 
ber of the Michigan delegation and 
the man who earned the title of “Good 


Roads” Earle when he was highway 
commissioner of the state. The tele- 
gram read: 


“If the United States Railroad Ad- 
ministration makes a low freight rate 
on gravel, it will result in more good 
roads, cheapening transportation for 
food products to consumers and fur- 
nishing work for our homecoming 
soldier boys.” 

The next most important matter to 
be acted on at this convention was the 
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new constitution, which was outlined 
in these pages in January. It went 
through practically as proposed by the 
committee, and means that the Asso- 
ciation will have a largely increased 
fund to carry on its work, as well as 
providing for other changes in the 
working plan which will make for 
greater efficiency. 

The basis of assessment for the cur- 
rent year was decided upon as follows: 
Plants producing up to 100,000 yards, 
$100; up to 300,000 yards, $200; up to 
600,000 yards, $300; up to 1,000,000 
yards, $400. 

The old officers were re-elected as 
follows: 

President, Harry Donnelly, Cincin- 
nati. 


Vice-President, Walter F. Jahncke, 
New Orleans. 

Secretary-Treasurer, E. Guy Sutton, 
Indianapolis. 

Frank W. Renwick of Chicago was 
scheduled for the address of welcome 


National Association of Sand and Gravel Producers at Luncheon. 


at the opening of the convention, but 
he was busy. putting over a sale, or 
something, and the task fell to B. H. 
Atwood. At any rate there was little 
time wasted in formalities of this kind. 
President Donnelly doesn’t claim to be 
a public speaker, and Atwood was 
thinking too seriously of freight rates 
and other items of the real business 
of the convention to waste time on ex- 
tending a welcome which was very 
much in evidence from the beginning. 

The address of the first morning was 
given by Prof. R. D. Salisbury of the 
University of Chicago, on the subject 
of “Gravels—Their Origin and Uses.” 
It was decidedly different from any- 
thing the sand and gravel men have 
had heretofore, and was listened to 
with much interest. Some of the pro- 
ducers said they never knew before 
where the stuff they were selling came 
from, and they seemed to consider it 
quite a piece of information to find 
out. Prof. Salisbury illustrated his 
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lecture with a large number of lantern 
slides showing various geological for- 
mations which lead to the production 


of sand and gravel. He devoted prac- 
tically all his time to the origin of 
these materials, paying little attention 
to their uses, as he said the men of 
the convention knew more about this 
part of his topic than he could tell 
them. ‘ 


The speaker closed by urging the 
necessity of the publication by state 
geologists of maps showing the loca- 
tion and extent of sand and gravel de- 
posits, and he urged the men of the 
association to bring this matter to the 
attention of the proper departments in 
their respective states. 


Luncheon was served on both days 
in a room adjoining the convention 
hall, so that the convention spirit was 
unbroken throughout the day. 


The principal speaker of the first 
afternoon was Frank J. Pollay, special 
agent of the United States Department 
of Labor. His subject was “Rebuilding 
Our Roads,” and the message which he 
got across in unusually forceful shape 
was that of national unity and en- 
thusiastic patriotism which is fos- 
tered by good roads. Mr. Pollay was 
in Germany when the war broke out, 
and he had an opportunity to see the 
part which good roads played in pre- 
paredness for military exploits. He 
said that the people who oppose road 
building are the ones who foment bol- 
shevism, and that if any such men are 
in office they should be pushed out. 


Mr Pollay hit the nail squarely on 
the head in one respect when in clos- 
ing he urged the operators to put 
their plants in shape for rapid and 
economical production, saying that 


these men will be the ones to take ad- 
vantage of opportunities when the 
arise. 


A. J. Blair of Milwaukee, president 
of the National Crushed Stone Asso- 
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Harry Donnelly 


ciation, was present on the second day 
of the convention and was called on 
to speak. He said that a year ago he 
as a stone man could not have broken 
into such a meeting, but that this year 
he came by special invitation. This 
change of attitude, and the breaking 
down of differences, he ascribed in 
large measure to the co-operation on 
the War Service Committee on Min- 
eral Aggregates, and he believes that 
all producers can co-operate for peace 
as well as war. This especially ap- 
plies, Mr. Blair said, to the matter of 
freight rates, on which he believes 
much more could be accomplished by 
concerted action. He hopes to see the 
time come soon when there will be one 
big national association of the pro- 
ducers of mineral aggregates. 

Mr. Blair was informed that the 
sand and gravel men expected to have 
a committee to co-operate with similar 
committees from other national bodies 
on matters of common interest. 
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Discuss Freight Rates 
and Publicity 





Ohio State Association of Sand 
and Gravel Men Talk About 
These and Other Topics 


F course the subject of freight 
() rates came up for early atten- 

tion at the meeting of the Ohio 
Sand and Gravel Producers’ Associa- 
tion at the Hotel Deshler in Columbus, 
January 16. After talking over the 
topic from many points of view, any 
definite action to be taken was finally 
left up to the executive committee. 

Some time was also given to sub- 
ject of publicity and promotion to de- 
velop a wider use of sand and gravel. 
Especially it was thought that help- 
ful promotional literature might be 
distributed among county highway 
commissioners. 

F. E. Hall of Cincinnati talked on 
credit reporting, as a result of which 
the executive secretary was directed 
to keep a list of contractors whose 
credit is bad and notify members from 
time to time. 

In the matter of laws relating to the 
protection of material men on public 
work in Ohio, the executive secretary 
reported it as his opinion that the 
present laws are ample. 

Regarding the Ohio Sand and Gravel 
Bulletin, the general opinion seemed 
to be that it should be held as a state 
medium of publicity rather than be- 
ing turned over to the National As- 
sociation. , 

W. Frank Bradley spoke on the la- 
bor situation, B. G. Putnam on the 
comfort of employees, and E. A. Ev- 
ans on the future of a better type of 
gravel roads. 

The old officers were re-elected as 
follows: 

President—F. D. Coppock, Green- 
ville Gravel Co., Greenville, Ohio. 

Vice-President—R. E. DoVille, Do- 











F. D. Coppock 


ville Lake Sand and Gravel Co., To- 
ledo, Ohio. 

Secretary-Treasurer—E. S. Warner, 
Akron Gravel and Sand Co., Akron, 
Ohio. 

The following is the executive com- 
mittee for the year—E. A. Evans, 
Zanesville; Frank Tejan, Dayton; D. 
B. Putnam, Marietta; Harry Donnelly, 
Cincinnati; Fred Ohlenmacher, Cleve- 
land. 





New Secretary for Iowa 

Mr. Clifford V. Ray of the Capital 
City Sand Company, 308 Fifth street, 
Des Moines, Iowa, has been appointed 
to fill the unexpired term of secretary 
and treasurer of the Iowa Sand & 
Gravel Producers Association, caused 
by the death of Mr. W. R. Webster of 
Mason City, Iowa. 

Mr. Ray is one of the energetic sand 
and gravel men of Iowa, and there is 
no question but that he will handle 
the business of the Association in 
such a way that it will be a credit to 
the industry and the State. 
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B REXALL | 


After all is said and done the value of a 
conveyor or elevator belt lies not in the 
first visible outside evidences of its 
quality while new, but rather upon what 
it has been worth after it has worn 
thin in years of service. 

It is upon this basis of worth that 
REXALL Double-Stitched BELTING 
has established itself firmly in the sand, 
gravel and stone industry. Operators 
who have had bitter experience with 
ordinary conveyor and elevator belts, 
and have turned to REXALL Double- 


Back of the Belting 








DOUBLE jT! 


Stitched BELTING have been literally 
amazed at the phenomenal service that it 
has rendered under most trying condi- 
tions. Never in the history has a belt 
accomplished what REXALL has done 
since it has been upon the market. 

It is no surprise to ourselves or to the 
users who know REXALL Double- 
Stitched BELTING, for back of REX- 
ALL is something more than a belt- 
making establishment—it is belt making 
brought up to the very highest degree 
of efficiency. 


The surest way to satisfaction is to choose a belting 
that is ever making records for reliability 
and service, and that belting is 


REXALL Douable-Stitched BELTING 


IMPERIAL BELTING CO 


Main Office: 


120 Liberty Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


512 Hippodrome Bldg., 7} 
Cleveland, Ohio 


«J Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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BELTING 


ITITCHED 


Four Points of Superiority 


1, Extra Weight Fabric. In REXALL Double-Stitched. BELTING itchi 
aay hag ighest quality full es 37%4-0z. fabric is used. & ee ee fe 
nis is the heaviest fabric practicable for use in a belting. separate inner plies are first 


firmly locked stitched  to- 
gether and after the cover is 
put on, the whole belt is 
completely stitched through. 

3. Special Rexall Compound. 
permanent lubricant and pro- 
tection to the fabric against 
wear, water and weather. 

4. Impregnating Process. By a 
special process of impregnat- 
ing REXALL Double-Stitched 
BELTING stays tough and 
flexible under the severest 
conditions, and over periods 
so long as to have been con- 
sidered impossible heretofore. 


Bring your belting problems to 
us. You will not obligate 
yourself in any way by having , . 
our engineering staff help you 
solve them in the way which  ‘ 
pwill bring you the greatest 
efficiency and economy. 
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Write for details and 
ask for samples 
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Producers of Silica and 
Molding Sand 





Massillon Man Chosen President 
at Annual Meeting—Princi- 
ples of Action Enunciated 

HE annual meeting of the Amer- 
eB ican Sand Association was held 
at the Hollenden Hotel, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, on January 8. At that time 
the following officers were elected: 
President, M. McC. Everhard, Ever- 
hard Company, Massillon, Ohio. 
First vice-president, Harry Bough- 
ton, Standard Sand & Machine Co., 


5151 St. Clair Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Second vice-president, E. M. Ayers, 


Interstate Sand Company, Zanesville, , 


Ohio. 

Secretary and treasurer, Hubert B. 
Fuller, 1111 Williamson Bldg., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

This association is composed exclu- 
sively of producers of silica sand and 
molding sand. Its purpose is to im- 
prove the quality of these products, to 
encourage efficiency of production 
and scientific methods of marketing, 
to secure equitable freight rates and 
transportation, to disseminate proper 
credit information, and to promote 
friendly relations among the produc- 
ers. 

Meetings are held on the second 
Wednesday of each month, alternat- 
ing between Cleveland and Pitts- 
burgh. The following are the princi- 
ples of action approved by the asso- 
ciation: 


That it is not the desire of this As- 
sociation to require of its members 
any acts which will, in any way, in- 
fringe upon the laws of this country. 

That the Association condemns, in 
no uncertain terms, the practice of 
accepting orders for larger quantities 
of silica or moulding sand than can 
be delivered with reasonable assur- 
ance. 

That this Association condemns the 
practice of “knocking” competitors’ 
materials or casting aspersions that 
may be detrimental to the general 
silica and moulding sand business, 





and recommends that its members 
insist that their employees and selling 
connections refrain therefrom. 

That this Association condemns the 
practice of continued solicitation of a 
prospect after it becomes an order, 
and recommends that its members and 
their salesmen cease all selling ef- 
forts as soon as an actual sale is 
made. . 

That this Association condemns the 
practice of misleading advertising and 
misrepresentation as to quality of 
material. 

That this Association condemns the 
practice of selling sand without first 
knowing positively the exact cost 
price, and favors a uniform cost ac- 
counting system. 





Officers Elected By Slag 
Association 





Will Co-operate with National 
Organizations of Producers 
of Other Materials 


T A MEETING held January 10, 
A at the offices of the National 

Slag Association at 933 Leader- 
News Building, Cleveland, Ohio, the 
directors of that organization elected 
the following officers for the year 
1919: 

President, F. A. Sarstedt, Cleveland 
Macadam Co., 1040 lLeader- News 
Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Vice-President, C. E. Ireland, Birm- 
ingham Slag Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

Secretary-Treasurer, H. J. Love, 933 
Leader-News Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 

The Executive Committee chosen - 
for the same time will be composed 
of the following: 

F. A. Sarstedt, president, Cleveland 
Macadam Co., 1040 Leader-News Bldg., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

L. A. Beeghley, president, Standard 
Slag Co., 717 Wick Bldg., Youngstown, 
Ohio. 

L. H. Hawblitz, sales manager, 
France Slag Co., 2nd Nat’l Bank Bldg., 
Toledo, Ohio. 

EK. H. Kuttner, traffic manager, IJli- 
nois Improv. & Ballast Co., 208 S. 
La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
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C. L. McKenzie, vice-president and 
general manager, Duquesne Slag Prod- 
ucts Co., 808 Diamond Bank ae. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


In all about 80 per cent of the com- 
mercialized blast furnace slag tonnage 
of the country is represented by this 
Association, whose aim is ultimate 
standardization of this product when 
used as railroad ballast, concrete ag- 
gregate or macadam highway con- 
struction. 

The executive committee was au- 
thorized to act as a contact or co- 
operation committee with similar com- 
mittees appointed by the national or- 
ganizations which are supported by 
the sand, gravel and stone interests 
in the United States. 





Huffstetter President of 
Indiana Men 


At the annual meeting of the In- 
diana Sand and Gravel Producers As- 
sociation, held in Indianapolis, Janu- 
ary 21 and 22, the following officers 
were elected: 

President, H. C. Huffstetter, Indian- 
apolis. 

Vice-President, M. A. Neville, Lafay- 
ette. 

Secretary-Treasurer, W. P. Carmi- 
chael, Williamsport. 

Executive Committee: O. G. Knoe- 
pfle, Warsaw; George V. Miller, In- 
dianapolis; E. L. Shaneberger, Terre 
Haute; G. J. Nattkemper, Terre Haute; 
James Nugent, Evansville. 

A large amount of discussion was 
devoted to the question of freight rates 
and a special committee on this sub- 
ject recommended that a petition be 
prepared charging discrimination 
against the sand and gravel industry 
in general order number 28, because, 
while other rates were increased about 
25 per cent, the increase on sand and 
gravel actually amounted to from 25 


to 120 per cent. 


Considerable attention was given to 
the matter of tests of sand and gravel 
and the proper composition for gravel 
roads. A committee was appointed to 
help the members install proper cost 
accounting systems. 





Michigan Officers Were 
Elected Again 


At the first annual meeting of the 
Michigan Sand and Gravel Producers’ 
Association, the officers who have 
served the organization up to the pres- 
ent time were re-elected. They are: 

President—C. N. Ray, United Fuel 
and Supply Co., Detroit. 

Vice-President—W. O. Smith, De- 
troit-Oxford Stone and Gravel Co., Ox- 
ford. 

Secretary-Treasurer—John S. Porter, 
Huron Shore Gravel Co., Saginaw. 

Fifteen men were present at the 
meeting, representing fourteen out of 
the twenty concerns which are mem- 
bers of the association. Two new mem- 
bers were added—the Burwell Gravel 
Co. of Lansing, and the Detroit Bal- 
last and Gravel Co. of Armada. 

The sentiment prevailed that the 
association should meet oftener, and 
there will probably be another meet- 
ing the latter part of March. 


Committees of three members were 
named by the president as follows: 


Legislation—W. H. Alswede sf the 
Hersey Gravel Co., Hersey; N. H. Bat- 
tjes of the Standard Sol Supply 
Co., Grand Rapids; W. F. Fisher of the 
Tecumseh Gravel Co. ms “Tecumseh. 


Freight Rates—W. F. Bradley of the 
Ohio and Michigan Sand and Gravel Co., 
Toledo; Guy C. Baker of the Detroit- 
Greenville Gravel Co., Brighton; H. S§S. 
fe ag of ‘the Genesee Gravel Co., De- 
ro 


Machinery—G. A. Seviour of the 
Lae Fuel and Supply Co., Detroit; 

W. O. Smith of the Detroit-Oxford Stone 
and Gravel Co., Oxford; John S. Porter 
of the Huron Shore Gravel Co., Sagi- 
naw. 


The Executive Committee consists of 
bg president, the ag pe So 


A Glarum, Guy C. Baker, H. P. Bel- 
So Ww. F 


F. Bradley and N. H. Bettjes. 
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Lime Convention Will 
Be Held Later 


Present Activities Will Be Di- 
rected to Intensive Pro- 
motional Work 


T= executive committee of the 





Lime Association at its meeting 

in Washington the latter part of 
January, decided to postpone the con- 
vention announced for February 12 
and 13. It was unanimously agreed 
after careful deliberation that the an- 
nual meeting should be held in June. 

Robert F. Hall, general manager of 
the Lime Association, gives the fol- 
lowing reasons for this action: 

1. The Lime Association has been 
in operation less than seven months. 
During four and one-half months of 
that time, our activities along promo- 
tional lines were discouraged by the 
War Industries ‘Board and practically 
all of the work done by the Associa- 
tion during that period was in behalf 
of the War Service Committee 
and in securing priorities and prefer- 
ences for members. 

2. The work necessary properly to 
prepare for and record the proceed- 
ings of an annual meeting will require 
several weeks of the undivided atten- 
tion of the members of the Associa- 
tion staff. The programs planned in 
each of the three Bureaus of the As- 
sociation since restrictions on our pro- 
motional work were removed by the 
War Industries Board, which pro- 
grams are now actively under way, 
require for their successful consum- 
mation uninterrupted continuity of ac- 
tion on the part of every member of 
the Association staff. These three 
programs look directly toward the 
immediate increase of lime tonnage. 

8. An annual meeting involves con- 
siderable expense to the Association. It 
is felt by the Executive Committee that 





R. F. Hall 


this money can be much more ad- 
vantageously expended at this junc- 
ture in the prosecution of the legiti- 
mate purposes of the Association than 
in conducting an annual meeting. The 
Executive Committee has adopted as 
a watchword, Economy and Tonnage 
at this time and wishes the members 
of the Association to know that it was 
in the interests of these two necessary 
considerations that it has recom- 
mended to the directors, who have 
ratified the action, that the annual 
meeting be postponed. 





Among the good things at the 1919 
convention of the American Concrete 
Pipe Association, to be held on Febru- 
ary 14 and 15, will be an analysis of 
cost-keeping and cost-accounting by an 
expert who has successfully installed 
and put into operation systems for 
two of the largest drain tile plants in 
the country. 
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Vital Topics for Discus- 
sion at Buffalo | 





Crushed Stone Producers Will 
Not Lack for Something 
to Talk About 
IG results are expected from that 
B Buffalo meeting —referring, of 
course, to the convention of the 
National Crushed Stone Association, 
February 11 and 12. 

It is hoped, for one thing, that by 
that time information on the matter 
of freight rates will be so complete 
that it may be crystallized in a plan 
for concerted action to bring about a 
modification of the present policy of 
the railroads, or forestall any more 
serious move in the direction of in- 
creases or other hardships. Almost 
everyone will have a voice in this dis- 
cussion, but F. T. Gucker of Phila- 
delphia and W. M. Spencer of Inde- 
pendence, Mo., will start the ball to 
rolling. 

H. B. Allen, secretary of the East- 
ern Crushed Stone Producers’ Asso- 
ciation, will speak of the possibilities 
of open-price associations and the re- 
lation of such organizations to the 
Sherman law. 

Accounting methods and cost keep- 
ing will be another popular subject, 
because of the necessity for keeping 
down the cost of production in order 
to sell the product at a profit. And 
this naturally leads up to the labor 
problem, which will be discussed by 
F. W. Schmidt, Morristown, N. J., and 
Edward Healy, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 

Standardization of sizes will be pre- 
sented to the convention by James G. 
Shaw of New York, while W. H. Hoag- 
land of Columbus, Ohio, and F. W. 
Connell of Indianapolis, Ind., will talk 
on the possibility of the association 
establishing a clearing house for the 
disposal of second-hand machinery and 
equipment among its members, 





Then there are such subjects as 
highway development, co-operative in- 
surance, the marketing of screenings, 
and many others, which must receive 
at least a little attention when these 
men get together. 

President A. J. Blair, of Milwaukee, 
is scheduled to tell the convention 
whether or not he thinks 10 per cent 
is a fair profit for the crushed stone 
business. Of course, he will only start 
the discussion; then others of the men 
present will give their views. The 
matter of profits touches a man in a 
vital spot, so that this is likely to be 
one of the most spirited talks of the 
entire convention. 





Men in Middle West Are 
Organizing 

At a meeting held in Omaha, Janu- 
ary 7, an organization was formed 
known as the Nebraska Aggregates As- 
sociation. The following officers were 
elected: 

Chairman, R. C. Yant, Hugh-Murphy 
Construction Co., Omaha. 

Vice-Chairman, J. H. Allen, Lincoln 
Sand & Gravel Co., Lincoln. 

Executive Committee: H. F. Cur- 
tis, Lyman Sand Co., Omaha; W. J. 
Miller, Weeping Water Stone Co., 
Omaha; Thomas Sullivan, National 
Stone Co., Omaha. 

This was organized as a part of the 
concentrated movement to promote 
such organizations throughout the 
states of the middle-west. These in- 
clude the Arkansas Valley Association 
of Mineral Aggregate Producers, with 
headquarters at Tulsa, Okla., and the 
Missouri Valley Association of Mineral 
Aggregate Producers with headquar- 
ters in Kansas City, Mo. 

The moving spirit in this movement 
is John Prince of Kansas City, Mo., 
who was chairman of the War Service 
Committe on Mineral Aggregates of 
his district, : 
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Putting It Up to State 
Legislators 


Ohio Macadam Association En- 
tertains Them While It 
Talks Good Roads 

OST of the influential men in 
M the Ohio State Legislature 

were present as invited guests 
at the annual banquet of the Ohio 
Macadam Association. This was held 
in connection with the annual meet- 
ing of the association in Columbus, 
January 21 and 22. 

And every one of these men was 
glad to be there. The dinner was fine, 
and the speaking was of a high order. 
There was not the least suggestion of: 
“Now we have you here and have been 
to the expense of feeding you, we'll 
fill you full of good roads propaganda.” 
It was simply a get-together dinner, to 
crystallize the good feeling existing 
between the legislators and the stone 
men, as well as to focus and magnify 
the currents of good roads enthusiasm 
which are developing in every direc- 
tion since the close of the war. 

Secretary A. P. Sandles never has 
given greater evidence of his influence 
and position in his own home state 
than was shown in the array of talent 
which he was able to command for this 
occasion. Fourteen speakers were 
listed on the program—showing that 
Sandles is following President Wilson 
in his adoption of the magic number 
fourteen, as one of the speakers in- 
timated. 

Fourteen looks on the face of it like 
a long list of men to listen to at an 
after-dinner affair; but each man was 
as well groomed for his part as—well, 
as a circus performer, let us say— 
and the whole affair was carried 
through with the same precision, the 
same introduction of fresh interest 
every few minutes, that characterizes 
the well ordered three-ring affair un- 


der the “big top.” Sandles was an 
admirable ring master. He knew 
enough of the peculiarities and per- 
sonal characteristics of his speakers 
to put into an introductory speech just 
the right touch to whip them into 
their best action. 

The complete list of speakers and 
subjects—without in the least intimat- 
ing that the speakers actually talked 
on the subjects assigned—is as fol- 
lows: 


“This Good old U. S. A.,” Hon. John 
E. Sater, U. S. District Court Judge. 

“This Good Old Buckeye State,’ Hon. 
— L. Nichols, chief justice, supreme 
court. 

“The Judge and His Justice,” Hon. R. 
M. Wanamaker, supreme court judge. 

“Democracy’s Great Highway,” Hon. 
Maurice H. Donahue, supreme court 
judge. 

“Commerce and Transportation,” Hon. 
John G. Price, attorney general. 

“Rural Welfare and City Meal Tick- 
et,” Hon. Timothy S. Hogan, ex-attor- 
ney general. 

“A Common Sense Road-Tax Dollar,” 
Hon L. J. Taber, master state grange. 

“Rural Schools and Rural Roads,” 
Hon. F. B. Pearson, state school super- 
intendent. 

“The Mud Road Country Home,” Hon. 
H. E. Bentley, lawyer. 

“Good Roads Licked the Hun,” Hon. 
T. Alfred Fleming, state fire marshal. 

“Roads and Loads, The Nation’s 
— Hon R. C. Cole, congressman- 
elect. 

“Tired, Retired and Rubber Tired 
Farmers,” Hon. Alfred Vivian, dean Col- 
lege of Agriculture. 

“Steers—Cows—Calves—Roads,” Hon. 
Tom. D. Harmon, nationa? stockman and 
farmer. ; 

‘From Ox Cart to Tin Lizzie,” Hon. 
John Henry Newman, state librarian. 


Ohio, in common with some other 
states, has a law which provides that 
county highway commissioners and 
county surveyors shall take office in 
September. It would be difficult to find 
any good reason why such a provision 
should ever have crept into the law 
books, for no more inopportune time 
could be thought of if efficiency in 
road construction is to be given first 
consideration. This is one of the 
things which came in for a well-di- 
rected blow from time to time, and 
which the Macadam Association hopes 
to see changed at the present session 
of the legislature, putting the time for 
the change at January 1 or there- 
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abouts, rather than breaking into the 
road-building program with this 
change at the height of the construc- 
tion season. 

It is hoped also to insure efficiency 
and continuity of road-building pro- 
grams in the various counties by 
changing the terms of county commis- 
sioners from two years to six years, 
with the terms expiring at different 
dates, so that a complete change of 
personnel would not take place at any 
one time. 

The association is also working for 
a stronger compulsory law for the 
maintenance and repair of roads. Neg- 
lect in this respect was deservedly 
characterized by one of the speakers 
as a crime against the public pocket- 
book. 





Most Georgia Producers in 


New Organization. 

It is interesting to note that the 
Georgia Sand and Gravel Producers 
Association was organized with a rep- 
resentation of between 80 and 90 per 
cent of the tonnage shipped by Geor- 
gia producers. 

This would seem to be a sure indi- 
cation of success; for it denotes team 
work of a good strong order, and out 
of it will surely come better things 

for the industry in that part of the 
country. 

The following are the officers who 
are serving for the current year: 

President—A. P. Burke, Atlanta, 

First Vice-president—T. M. Smiley, 
Atlanta. 

Second vice-president — Miss Mob- 
ley, Lumber City. 

Secretary-treasurer—R. A. Boston, 
Atlanta Sand & Supply -Company, At- 
lanta. 

Directors were chosen as follows: 
A. P. Burke, Atlanta; T. M. Smiley, 
Atlanta; J. L. Chevis, Zenith; B. B. 
Taylor, Macon; QO. N, Nix, Junction 
City. 





This Will Mean Increased 
Demand for Materials. 


Announcement is. now made by 
Senator Ransdell, its president, that 
the fourteenth convention of the Na- 
tional Rivers and Harbors Congress 
will be held at the New Willard Hotel, 
Washington, D. C., on Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday, February 5, 6 
and 7. 

This is a convention of much im- 
portance to our readers; for improve- 
ments of the class promoted by this 
Congress use large amounts of basic 
structural materials. 

For this convention a radical change 
in the character of the program has 
been decided on, Instead of a series 
of prepared papers and addresses the 
time will be given almost entirely to 
the discussion of transportation ques- 
tions, including those on which there 
is the greatest difference of opinion. 
The opening address on both sides of 
these questions will be given by 
prominent men who have given spe- 
cial study to the subjects of debate, 
after which the matter will be thrown 
open for general discussion. The time 
of each speaker will be limited so that 
as many as possible will be able to 
take part. 

As the delegates will come from all 
parts of the country, the convention 
will constitute an open forum which 
will not only show the trend of public 
opinion upon the vitally important 
questions which are to be discussed 
but will be of service to the general 
public in reaching correct conclusions 
and to the Federal Congress in the 
enactment of appropriate legislation. 





A charter has been granted the 
Massaponax Sand and Gravel Corpo- 
ration of Richmond, Va. It is enter- 
ing the sand and gravel business, 
with a capital of $100,000. The officers 
are: Charles L. Ruffin, president; 
George M. Davis, secretary, both of 
Richmond, Va. - 
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Illinois Silica Operators 
Form Association 





Office Opened in Ottawa, with 

Paul L. Vittur in Charge 

as Secretary 

ELIEVING that the silica sand 
RB mined in the district between 

Ottawa and Utica, Ill, is the 
best in the world, a number of the 
leading producers of this essential 
element in the iron and steel indus- 
try have formed the Silica Sand Assgo- 
ciation of Illinois, to promote their 
business and improve service to the 
consumers. 

The purposes of the association, as 
stated in its constitution, are: “To 
strengthen the bonds of fellowship 
and establish more friendly relations 
between those engaged in the same 
calling and industry; to gather, com- 
pile and distribute reliable informa- 
tion and statistics as to general trade 
conditions in the silica sand and kin- 
dred industries throughout the coun- 
try; to gather information as to pres- 
ent uses of silica sand products and 
to promote new uses by research and 
investigation; to endeavor to secure 
freight rates and transportation serv- 
ice equitable and adequate for pro- 
ducer and consumer alike.” 

The association has. established 
headquarters in the Central Life 
Building, Ottawa, Ill, and engaged 
Mr. Paul L. Vittur as secretary. Con- 
siderable expansion is hoped. for 
‘through the opening of new markets. 
With the proper kind of promotional 
work the association believes that 
plants now using inferior sands and 
consequently making inferior castings, 
will be induced to use Ottawa-Utica 
silica sand. This sand is already be- 
ing shipped all over the North Amer- 
ican continent. 

The activities of this association, es- 
pecially in transportation matters, will 








Paul L. Vittur 


be welcomed by all users of silica 
sand, and these producers are to be 
commended upon their action in or- 
ganizing. 

J. F. Blakeslee, of the Utica White 
Sand Company, is president of the as- 
sociation, and Charles Neison of E. J. 
Reynolds Sand Company {is treasurer. 

The concerns forming the associa- 
tion are: American Silica Sand Com- 
pany, Commonwealth Silica Company, 
Federal Silica Mines, Illinois Valley 
Silica Company, Higby Canyon Sand- 


Company, Ottawa _ Steel Moulding 


Sand Company, Ottawa Washed Sand 
and Gravel Company, E. J. Reynolds 
Sand Company, Utica Fire Sand Com- 
pany and Utica White Sand Company. 





The Washington Silica Sand Com- 
pany, Brink Haven, Ohio, has been 
organized with a capital of $30,000. 
The incorporators are: W. P. Clark, 
Harry F. Moore, Paul W. Ashbaugh, 
C. E. Slate and Leroy G. Mayer. 
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Agricultural Limestone 
to Be Promoted 


National Association of Produc- 
ers Has Reorganized for an 
Active Campaign 

HE National Agricultural Lime- 
EE stone Association met at Co- 

lumbus, Ohio, January 7, and 
took steps to carry on an energetic 
campaign for the intelligent use of 
limestone for fertilizer purposes. 

For one thing, A. P. Sandles of Co- 
lumbus was elected secretary, which 
of itself is sufficient to indicate that 
the organization means business and 
intends to get somewhere. Sandles 
never had any experience as an un- 
dertaker, and lacks most of the quali- 
ties which go to make a man success- 
ful in dealing with “dead ones.” On 
the other hand, he does know farm- 
ers and farm economics. His good 
friend, Dean Alfred Vivian of the Ohio 
Agricultural College, accuses Sandles 
of coming to him for an education in 
farm topics at the time he was elected 
secretary of agriculture of Ohio. But 
granting the story is so, it was a good 
place to go, and Sandles is the kind of 
a man who can improve such oppor- 
tunities to the utmost. 

Then again, the association is put- 
ting into the field a national field lec- 
turer in the person of C. R. Wagner 
of Columbus, who will give all his 
time to this work. Mr. Wagner has 
been connected with the agricultural 
college and knows the possibilities of 
lime in increasing the productivity of 
the soil. 

The Lime Association was repre- 
sented by the new director of the 
Agricultural Bureau. At that time 


some discussion was given to the ques- 
tion of the fineness of ground lime- 
stone, and also the necessity for apply- 
ing large quantities per acre of the 
ordinary limestone in order to get 
immediate results. 


The point was 


also brought out that all limestone 
sent out for introductory purposes 
should be ground fine enough to react 
immediately upon the acidity of the 
soil so that effects might be noted on 
the following crop. This idea was 
well received by the limestone peo- 
ple. 

The association will also give con- 
siderable attention to co-operation 
with other agencies looking toward 
the establishment of just and equita- 
ble freight rates, and to this end has 
chosen a traffic committee consisting 
of the following men: Henry Angel, 
Kelley Island Lime and ‘Transport 


‘Company, Cleveland; W. H. Hoagland, 


Marble Cliff Quarries Company, Co- 
lumbus; W. A. Jackson, Carbon Lime- 
stone Company, Youngstown; L. H. 
Hawhblitz, France Stone Company, To- 
ledo, and Nathan C. Rockwood, Chi- 
cago. 

Other officers were elected as fol- 
lows: 

President—J. C. King, Youngstown 
Carbon Limestone Company, Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 

Vice-President—F. W. Kanengeiser, 
Bessemer Limestone Company, Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 





Illinois Producers Meet. 

On the first day of the convention 
of the National Association in Chica- 
go, the Illinois Association of Sand 
and Gravel Producers held a short ses- 
sion for the election of officers and the 
transaction of routine business. The 
following officers were chosen for the 
year: 

President—M. D. Schaff, Virginia 
Timber Co., Springfield. 

Vice-President—J. D. Pearson, Mo- 
line Sand Co., Moline. 

Secretary-Treasurer—J. C. Brandt, 
Lincoln Sand and Gravel Co., Lincoln. 

The association will hold a meeting 
in Peoria February 17, for the discus- 
sion of freight rates and other topics. 
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Producing Sand-Blast Material 





Simple and Compact Plant Just Completed at Eau Claire— 
Capacity of 500 Tons per Day. 


XTREME simplicity and com- 

pactness are the outstanding 

characteristics of the sand and 
gravel plant here illustrated. It was 
completed recently at Eau Claire, Wis., 
for the Eau Claire Sand and Gravel 
Company. 

This town is located right in the 
midst of one of the most extensive 
sand and gravel deposits in Wiscon- 
sin. Already vast inroads have been 
made in these deposits, both for local 
construction work and for shipment 
to other localities, but the present 
plant represents the newest and most 
modern installation in the district. 

This new plant has a capacity of 
500 tons of finished product per day, 
and is located on a 100-acre tract 
owned by the company and compris- 
ing a particularly satisfactory deposit 





for sand blast work and roofing grav- 
el, with the larger sizes screened out 
for concrete work of various kinds. 

The plant was designed by the 
Smith Engineering Works of Milwau- 
kee. The primary handling of the 
materials is done by means of a Wil- 
liams Porto-Crane, furnished by the G. 
H. Williams Company of Erie, Pa. 
This crane is mounted on a self-pro- 
pelling truck, carries a 30-foot boom 
to which is attached a half-yard buck- 
et, and has 6%x10-inch double-cylin- 
der triple friction-drum hoisting en- 
gine and boiler, also independent 
swinging and traction engine. 

This crane handles the material at 
the bank and dumps it into a hopper 
at the bottom of the incline shown 
in the illustrations. From this point 
it is conveyed to the top of the bins 
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by means ‘of a 5-ply Diamond Rubber 


Company’s belt conveyor 20 inches 
wide. Here it passes through two 
screens to separate the sand, gravel 
and stone, the gravel and stone be- 
ing thoroughly washed while being 
separated. 

The sand is then carried by means 
of a steel chute to six Richards hin- 
dered settling classifiers, furnished 
by the Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing 
Company of Milwaukee. Two of 
these are three-spigot classifiers and 
four of them are one-spigot. Here 
the sand is thoroughly washed and 
separated into three grades—20, 30 
and 40 mesh—and deposited in bins. 

The reinforced concrete bins have 
an inside diameter of 16 feet, with 6- 
inch walls. The vertical reinforcing 
consists of 44-inch twisted rods placed 
on 20-inch centers, with circumferen- 
tial rings of %-inch twisted rods 
spaced at distances to meet the vary- 
ing pressure at different heights. The 
tallest of the bins is 35 feet 7 inches 
from the grade line, and the shortest 
one is 4 feet lower. 

The hopper pit is constructed of 
concrete to the ground line and tim- 
ber framing above ground line. The 











trestle incline is built of timber on 
concrete piers, and the framing is ex- 
tended over the bins for supporting 
the screens, belt pulleys, classifiers, 
water tank and piping. 

The galvanized iron tank on top of 
the concrete bins is filled by means of 
a centrifugal pump, supplying water 
from an open well at a rate of 750 
gallons per minute. 

Power is supplied to the plant by 
two electric motors, one of 25 and 
one of 35-horsepower capacity. 

Each bin is provided on track side 
with a hinged chute for the loading 
of cars, and three of them also have 
additional chutes on the opposite side 
for the loading of trucks. 

The following analysis of the mate 
rial owned by this company was re- 
cently made by Otto J. S. Boberg, 
pharmacist and analytical chemist: 





RA Ok. SEI 0-05 6 606 cnc crane ot 
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Iron Oxide and Alumina......... 9.67 
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100.00 


The officers of the Eau Claire Sand 
and Gravel Company are: F. E. 


Nicholes, president; C. L. Tolles, vice- 
president; George W. Robertson, sec- 
retary and treasurer. 
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Cost-Keeping for Quarries 
By DANIEL J.. Haver, C. E. 


AVIUANEOAQOOUAEOUEQEOAGEROUUUEOUGOOUGEEUASOUUGEEUAAEOAUEUGO ENERO 


The sixth and last article of a series. Giving a method of 
laying off quarry work that allows of accurate wnit costs to be 
calculated daily and of managing the quarry excavation in a 
business like manner. This method should be the basis of all 


cost-keeping. 


ANNOTUONOUOUNGOOOUUGHOOUGNUEOUOGERUGGOEOUOGOTOAESOOAOAOENUOSAEOTAT ASANTE 


ing in quarries appearing in this 

journal in the issues of Septem- 
ber, 1917, and January, April, June 
and September, 1918, reference has 
been made in a number of places to 
laying out a base line in a quarry so 
that it is possible to measure up the 
yardage of overburden moved, of rock 
blasted and, quarried, feet of holes 
drilled, and square feet or tonnage of 
rock channeled. 

This is a most important matter, but 
few quarrymen are accustomed to this, 
and few have ever used it. The en- 
tire subject is one of simple engineer- 
ing principles. It means making a 
survey of the ledge and marking a few 
points so that they can be easily 
found and used when desired. The 
task would seem to be an intricate 
one and to involve much labor, but 
neither is the case. The first time the 
quarry is laid out and levels taken, 
considerable labor will be involved; 
but after that only a few minutes will 
be needed in a week or month to keep 
things up to date. With but little in- 


[* A series of articles on cost-keep- 


struction anyone can measure up the’ 


rock and make the necessary calcula- 
tion to find out the amount of rock 
blasted or quarried, and the other 
necessary information. 

To begin with, a base line is laid out 
at the foot or face of the ledge. For 
this a surveyor’s compass or transit 
can be used, but in many cases it can 
be done with three sighting sticks. 
The idea is to get a straight line with 


stations measured every huhdred feet. 
At convenient places monuments are 
planted or marks made so that these 
points can be found again. 

In Fig. 1, this base line is marked 
“Lower Base Line” and also “A.” 
Upon the ledge a second base line 
must be laid out. This can be laid 
out in the same manner as the first 
one, but it is better to have it parallel 
and if possible each station opposite 
the same one on the first base line. 
In Fig. 1, this line is marked “Upper 
Base Line” or “B.” If neither a tran- 
sit or compass is at hand, the lines 
can be made at right angles by means 
of two tape lines, using multiples of 6 
and 8 and 10 to form a right-angle tri- 
angle. 

Fig. 1 is the plan of a quarry that 
was started about April 1, 1917. The 
main line of the railroad is shown, a 
side track under the bins, the crusher 
house, engine and boiler rooms, the 
repair shop, tool house, oil house and 
office. In the quarry is shown the 
track arrangement of July 1, 1918. 
The lines with dates on them show 
the progress of excavating the rock 
from April 1, 1917, to July 1, 1918, the 
records being made every two months, 
while quarrying was going on, from 
May, 1917, to June 1, 1918. 

Fig. 2 shows cross-sections through 
the ledge at the six stations shown on 
the two base lines. It will be noticed 
that these lines are marked by two 
monuments on each end in Fig. 1. On 
the cross-sections are shown the prog- 
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ress Of the excavation in the same 
way as on the other drawing. 
It will be advisable to make a close 


study of these sections. At station 
0, the original contour of the ground 
is shown on April 1, 1917, and how the 
toe was cut back by May 1, 1917, 
since which time the ledge has not 
been broken, except up to this point. 
At station 1, the progress to May 1, 
1917, is shown, then to July 1, Sep- 
tember 1 and November 1, 1917, when 
quarrying ceased for the season. It 
will be seen that the work fer the sea- 
son 1918 commenced at the same 
place on April 1, 1918, so that the 
line has the two dates. Then the work 
done until June 1, and to July 1, 1918, 
is shown. At Station 2, the same 
monthly and bi-monthly progress is 
shown. Again the hold-up for the 
winter is shown. At station 3, the 
progress is shown in a similar way, 
but at this point excavation was not 
made from July 1, 1917, to April 1, 
1918, the excavation running out at 
Station 4 in 1917, but starting there 
April 1, 1918, and running to Station 
5. Thus by looking at the two draw- 
ings it is seen that on April 1, 1917, 
excavation was started between Sta- 
tions 0 and 4 on the lower base line 


and carried to the line shown for 
July 1, 1917. Between July 1 and No- 
vember 1, 1917, the quarrying was 
done between Stations 0 and 3, Thus 
the quarrying for that season was 
pushed mostly on the left-hand side 
of the quarry. At the beginning of 
the 1918 season, the excavation was 
continued there and extended from 
Stations 3 to 5 on the right-hand side, 
thus further developing the quarry. 
Between the two drawings all of this . 
information can be gleaned. 

It becomes evident that as the ledge 
is blasted away the upper base line 
will disappear, so it is necessary to 
move this line back. As the excava- 
tion is carried back, if it is desired, 
the lower base line can also be shift- 
ed nearer to the face of the ledge. In 
order to make the drawings simple 
and have fewer lines on them, only 
the break of the excavation at the 
bottom of the ledge is given, except 
for the last one shown for July 1, 
1918. Here the slope of the excava- 
tion is shown, by a line on Fig. 1 
showing the toe of the slope and an- 
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other for the top, except where the with the tape line. 


excavation at the ends are almost 
straight up and down. This should 
always be shown; and an most plans, 
which can be on.a larger scale if de- 
sired, it can be easily drawn. It is 
also possible to make the progress 
stand out plainer by using different 
colors for each month’s progress. 
Thus a color can be selected for each 
of the twelve months of the year, and 
used over again each season, the dates 
being marked on them. 

It can be seen that with the two 
base lines, it is an easy matter to 
measure to the toe and the top of the 
slope, without going over the slope 
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With the lines 
once laid out in the quarry it becomes 
an easy matter to make any measure- 
ments desired. Aiter each large blast, 
measurements can be made, and if it 
is desired the work in the quarry can 
be measured up each month or week. 

When the lines are first staked out 
in the quarry, it is necessary to run 
levels over the lines laid out, not only 
the base lines, but those running be- 
tween these two lines and on up the 
ledge, covering the excavation for 
some years to come. Such levels 
should if possible be run with a Y or 
regular engineer’s level, so that all of 
them can be run from the same datum 
and checked up to know that they are 
accurate. If it is not possible to ob- 
tain such levels, then they can be 
run by a level board and a rod. Even 
if a level is used, this level board will 
be found useful in taking levels over 
steep slopes on the ledge. 

If accurate levels are run at first, 
and the work all plotted up, it is not 
very difficult to outline each blast on 
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the profile. In the cut the quarry ‘floor 
is shown level, but this is seldom the 
ease. Indeed it is advisable to keep 
it on a 1 per cent grade, both to have 
a favorable grade in transporting the 
loads and also for drainage. Thus in 
measuring up the yardage in the quar- 
ry, it is only necessary to run levels 
over the quarry floor or any benches 
made on the face of the ledge. 

In plotting the work, either cross- 
section paper can be used, as is done 
in the example given; or for the plan, 
profile paper can be used, and for the 
cross-sections, regular cross-section 
paper. Thus if there is no one in the 
employ of the owner to figure out the 
cross-sections of the excavation, with 
cross-section paper it is possible to 
scale off the areas. 

In running levels, not only should 
cross-sections be taken at every hun- 
dred feet, as shown, but also at inter- 
mediate points when high peaks or 
great depressions may occur on or in 
the ledge. This will make the meas- 
urements more accurate. It is al- 
ways interesting and of value to run 
a cross-section through the crusher 
house and on up over the ledge, show- 
ing the elevation of the crushers, the 
elevators, the screens and bins. 

If there is any overburden of clay 
or rotten rock, it cam be measured 
and plotted on the cross section. Thus 
the amount of each at every point in 
the quarry can be accurately known, 
and in figuring costs this will be a de- 
cided help. 

With these drawings, even the drill 
holes can be marked or plotted upon 
them, and the cost per lineal foot of 
drilling can be found from the drill- 
ing records; but the cost per cubic 
yard or ton of rock excavated for the 
drilling can be figured from the cross- 
sections. 

It can now be seen that the key-note 
of all the quarry costs is in this sur- 
vey “and record. If.100,000 yards of 


stripping is done and it is shown that 
the cost of this is $25,000, while this 
stripping exposed 250,000 tons of rock, 
the cost per ton is 10 cents. Just as 
this is figured out, so can the cost of 
drilling, the cost of explosive, the cost 
of breaking, transporting and all other 
items of cost be determined. From a 
yardage basis, a ton basis can be es- 
tablished, so that all costs can be re- 
duced to that unit, so that these 
sketches or charts give information 
that is essential to accurate and up- 
to-date cost-keeping. 





$10,000,000 for Illinois High- 
way Improvement. 


Approximately $8,000,000, in addi- 
tion to the $60,000,000 to be raised by 
the Bond Issue passed in November, 
is available in the State Treasury for 
Road Work in Illinois next spring. 

This was the announcement of Chief 
Highway Engineer Older, in discuss- 
ing the possibility of early work. He 
declares the Lincoln Highway, the 
Chicago to Springfield section of the 
Dixie Highway, and the Chicago-Wis- 
consin Highway are the roads desig- 
nated for first improvement. Of the 
$8,000,000 now in the treasury and 
available for immediate construction 
when the weather permits, $6,000,000 
is available for work on these three 
roads. 

Just how soon the work will be 
started will depend upon the ability of 
the Department to secure material 
and the contractors to do the work. 

In addition to the funds designated 
for improvement upon these specified 
roads, there is approximately $2,000,- 
000 available for state aid work in the 
different counties of the state. The 


coming general assembly will be asked 
to appropriate approximately two mil- 
lion dollars more to complete the sea- 
son’s program, and to meet the fed- 
eral aid available on July 1, 1920. 
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Lighting Current as a 
Side Line 


Can It Be Furnished Successfully 
and Profitably by Sand and 
Stone Producers? 


T prea are at least two or three 





producers who are supplying 

lighting current to near-by mu- 
nicipalities, or to other industrial 
plants, thus attempting to cut down 
the cost of their own current. 

Pit AND QuaARRY will be glad to 
hear from anyone who has had expe- 
rience in this regard, or who has in- 
formation at hand concerning such in- 
stallations. 

Some phases of the subject are 
touched upon in a letter from P. B. 
Findley of the Westinghouse organ- 
ization at Pittsburgh. Mr. Findley 
says: 

“T have looked into the question of 
the generation and sale of electric 
current by cement plants and other 
mineral working operations. The sit- 
uation is as follows: It is quite feas- 
ible for a cement plant, or any other 
plant which runs twenty-four hours a 
day, to provide and sell electric cur- 
rent in the communities near by. How- 
ever, the men in charge of such a 
plant feel that their primary interest 
is in the operation of the plant it- 
self, and they are not particularly in- 
terested in going into such a side line 
as selling current and promoting its 
use. © 

“The central station business, in 
which they would really be engaging, 
involves a great deal more than the 
mere delivery of electric current to 
the supply lines. It is necessary, as 
you of course know, to give practical- 
ly uninterrupted service, which is 
something that a manufacturing plant 
necessarily cannot always do, owing 
to accidents, shut-downs, etc. It is 


also necessary to maintain the lines in 





first-class working order under all 
conditions of storm, and to render a 
number of special services to consum- 
ers. 

“In order that such a_ business 
should be really successful in itself, 
it would be necessary to have a 
rather high-grade man give most of 
his attention to that phase of the 
work, which a cement or other min- 
eral plant would not care to do. 

“In a case where a plant is not op- 
erated twenty-four hours a day, it 
would be necessary to keep the gen- 
erating station running during the en- 
tire day, in order to provide for a 
relatively small load; and this is 
usually considered uneconomical. 


“IT am informed that there are prac- 
tically no cement plants which are en- 
gaging in this sort of business, and 
that on the other hand, a great many 
plants find it advantageous to pur- 
chase and receive from the central 
station rather than to generate cur- 
rent for themselves. You, of course, 
are familiar with the argument for 
central station power for an indus- 
trial plant of any sort—namely, that 
the industry pays for only as much 
power as it uses, that it has no stand- 
by losses such as are incurred with a 
steam generative plant, and that it 
has no responsibility for the mainte- 
nance of the generating plant. In gen- 
eral, the rates for purchased power 
are quite as low as those for power 
which the industry might generate for 
itself, the reason being that by the 
combination of great diversity of in- 
dustrial load, together with the light- 
ing load of residential communities, it 
is possible for the central station to 
effect economies which the industry it- 
self cannot touch. 

“One of the cement companies in 
Western Pennsylvania, which buys 
electricity at wholesale rates from a 
steel plant some miles away, makes a 
practice of branching this power at 
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suitable voltage to the community of 
its employees located near the plant. 
We do not know whether the em- 
ployees are billed at regular rates, or 
whether this company furnishes this 
service free or on a flat rate basis. It 
would seem probable that in the 
other cases where cement companies 
furnish energy to near-by communi- 
ties that these communities consist 
of their own employees, and by fur- 
nishing electricity the company is 
able to make more attractive sur- 
roundings for them in a town which 
is practically of its own creation; so 
‘that from a policy standpoint, what 
otherwise would not be a paying ven- 
ture, might be very well worth while.” 





Precautions in Blasting 





For Safety First and All the Time 
These Rules Should Be Al- 
ways Enforced 


Permit no smoking in the vicinity 
of loading operations. 

See that the men assisting in the 
work have no matches — especially 
friction matches—in their coat pock- 
ets. There is always a chance of these 
falling into the bore hole with disas- 
trous results. 

Do not allow loose powder to accu- 
mulate around the mouth of the bore 
hole. 

The nails in the sole of a man’s shoe 
may cause sufficient friction to set the 
charge off. In a dynamite manufac- 
turing plant no one wearing a shoe 
with nails in the sole is allowed in 
any of the buildings. 

Do not bring all the explosive for 
the blast on the job at one time, and 
do not allow it to stand out in the 
open over night. 

If possible, complete the loading and 
firing in one day. If it takes more 


than one day to load the bore holes, 
make no connections until just before 








firing. When left over night, bury the 
ends of the electric blasting cap wires 
with earth. An electric storm during 
the night has been known to set off a 
blast. . 

Do not prime or connect charges of 
explosives for electric firing during 
the approach or progress of a thunder 
storm. If already primed, keep every- 
body away until the storm is over. 

Be sure dynamite is thawed before 
using. Do. not cut or try to break a 
frozen dynamite cartridge, and do not 
load frozen dynamite in the bore hole. 





College Lectures on the Use 
of Lime in Agriculture. 


The director of the Agricultural 
Lime Bureau of the Lime Association, 
on his trip to State Colleges made it a 
point to request each Director of Ex- 
tension to see that the field men of the 
college included in their lectures a 
talk on the use of lime in connection 
with the established crop rotation 
methods, and in its special use for pro- 
ducing greater yields of crops requir- 
ing neutral or alkaline soils. At the 
Cornell College, the director was the 
guest of Mr. John H. Voorhees, for- 
merly at the head of the Department 
of Agronomy, of the Agricultural Lime 
Bureau, now an assistant professor of 
farm crops at Cornell University. -Mr. 
Voorhees stated that he would be very 
glad to include a discussion of the use 
of lime on the lecture trip he was 
about to start on, to last for several 
months. He is now engaged in filling. 
his engagements on this trip, and with 
his special knowledge of the opera- 
tions of the lime industry, he will be 
able to give his audiences of farm 
demonstrators, county agents and other 
workers, information of an’ accurate 
nature on the composition of different 
liming materials, and the relative soil 
neutralizing value of each. The asso- 
ciation regards this co-operation of dis- 
tinct benefit to the more intelligent 
use of lime in soil treatment, and is 
now endeavoring to have other col- 
leges likewise support its movement 
for a more thorough discussion of the 
liming problem in all lecture courses. 
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Location of Charge and Loading of 
Bore Holes 


() drill is its making unnecessary 
the springing of bore holes. This 
probably makes as great a saving of 
powder as that effected by the quantity 
of material: blasted down. In all 
blasting maximum breakage at the 
least cost is desired, and the greater 
the proportion of one-man stone for 
a blast, the better the shot. Too 
many fines are serious obstacles in 
most all stone operations, as the sup- 
ply is greater than the demand. An 
ideal blast is one where the least 
amount of secondary drilling and 
blasting on the floor is required. 
There are different opinions as to 
the proper location of the charge and 
the method of loading the holes. 
Probably the maximum breakage is 
achieved when the charge is at least 
30 feet from the mouth of the bore 
hole, regardless of its depth, except 
in the case of very hard material, 
when the distance should be only 20 
feet. There is no advantage in re 
moving the paper shells and loading 
the explosive loose. On the other 
hand, there is some danger attached 
to this practice, for the stone may 
work loose and, becoming wedged be- 
tween the tamping block and the well, 
cause enough friction to discharge the 
dynamite. 
Opinions Asout 60 anp 40 Per Crent 
There is also a variety of opinion 
as to the manner of loading the holes. 
Probably the combination of 60 per 
cent and 40 per cent dynamite is in 
greatest use, the 60 per cent being 
loaded in the bottom of the holes where 
the material is soft, and 40 per cent 
explosive is usually found strong un- 
less there is a heavy toe. Contrary 
to this, an expert who has had many 
years’ experience and who has fired a 


* pounds. 


NE ADVANTAGE of the well number of large blasts successfully, 


recommends a single mixture, more 
often 40 per cent, claims that the 60 
and 40 percentages work against one 
another; that is, the 60 per cent is 
first discharged and then the 40 per 
cent expends much of its energy in 
the cavity caused by the first dis- 
charge. 
How. To Drop THE CABTRIDGE 

In loading the holes, drop each 
cartridge separately until about 26 
pounds have been loaded and then 
tamp lightly with a wooden tamping 
stick. The cartridge should be alit 
longitudinally on two or three sides 
and dropped separately. This amount 
may be increased to 50 pounds ag the 
top is approached. The fall, expecially 
when large cartridges are slit, will 
cause the explosive to practically fill 
the bore hole. It is well to tamp 
thoroughly regardless of the distance 
of the fall, for the closer the confine 
ment, the better. All water should be 
removed from the bore holes before 
the loading is started. In cold weather 
it is well to see that explosives are 
properly thawed. 





Minimum Weight on Lime. 


The Chicago Western District 
Freight Traffic Committee in its 
Docket No. 8, considered the proposal 
to increase the minimum weight on 
lime from 30,000 pounds to 50,000 
November 13, 1918, was the 
date set for a hearing on the docket. 

Under date of January 10 the chair- 
man states that the committee has 
recommended to the Western Freight 
Traffic Committee that the minimum 
weight on lime in that territory be 
made uniformly 30,000 pounds. 

This decision will be brought by 
the Lime Association to the attention 
of other District Freight Traffic Com- 
mittees who now have before them 
dockets covering this same subject. 
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Portland Cement in 1918 


production of Portland cement 

in 1918, compiled under the 
direction of Ernest F. Burchard, of 
the United States Geological Survey, 
Department of the Interior, show a 
marked decrease in the total output; 
in fact, the output was the lowest 
since 1909. 

The estimated shipments of Port- 
land cement in 1918 amounted to 
71,645,000 barrels, valued at $113,910,- 
000, compared with 90,708,474 barrels, 
valued at $122,775,088 in 1917, a de- 
crease im quantity of 21 per cent and 
in value of 7.2 per cent. The esti- 
mated production in 1918 was 71,632,- 
000 barrels, compared with 92,814,202 
barrels in 1917, a decrease of 22.8 per 
cent. The stocks at the mills in- 
creased from 10,462,882 barrels in 1917 
to about 10,594,000 barrels in 1918, or 
1.3 per cent. 

The exports of hydraulic cement 
from the United States for the first 
eleven months of 1918 amounted to 
2,025,178 barrels, valued at $5,257,285, 
or $2.59 per barrel. The exports for 
the whole year 1917 were 2,586,215 
barrels, valued at $5,328,536, or $2.06 
per barrel. The export trade also 
therefore fell short of that for 1917. 

The decrease in output was the ef- 
fect of the war restrictions imposed 
by the Government upon fuel supplies, 
transportation facilities, labor, and 
private construction in general. Not 
a single state or district made an in- 
crease in the shipment or production 
of Portland cement in 1918; in many 
the decrease was near the average; in 
only a few was it less than 15 per cent 
or more than 30 per cent. Despite the 
universal decrease by states and dis- 
tricts an increase in output was made 
by individual companies in Colorado, 
Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, New Jersey, 
New York, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsyl- 
vania, Texas, and Virginia, and many 
of the companies whose output de- 
creased nevertheless regard the year’s 
business as profitable on account of 
the higher prices they received for 
their preduct. 2 

According to reports, two new plants 
produced Portland cement in 1918— 
the Old Mission, at San Juan de Bau- 
tista, Cal, and the Three Forks, at 
Hanover, Mont.—and six plants were 


S production and estimates of the 


idle during the year, one each in Cali- 
fornia, Kansas, Michigan, Nebraska, 
New Jersey, and New York. The to- 
tal number of producing plants in 1918 
was 114 and the total number of plants 
that shipped cement was 115. 

The average factory price per bar- 
rel for Portland cement in bulk in 
1918 ranged from $1.34 in the Ten- 
nessee-Alabama-Georgia district to 
$1.91 in California, compared with a 
range from $1.22 in the Lehigh dis- 
trict to $1.69 in Washington in 1917. 
The average price for the whole coun- 
try was $1.59 per barrel in 1918, com- 
pared with $1.354 in 1917, an increase 
of 23.6 cents, or 17.4 per cent. 





World Mineral Resources. 


In geology there is no political 
boundary. Geologic formations ex- 
tend beneath frontiers and fortresses, 
and ores and other useful minerals are 
deposited in like manner from conti- 
nent to continent. Accordingly, in an- — 
ticipation that the United States Geo- 
logical Survey (Department of the In- 
terior) would be called upon for in- 
formation regarding the mineral de- 
posits and production of countries 
other than our own, several of the 
Geological Survey specialists in the 
study of the different kinds of mineral 
deposits began last year, as a prepar- 
edness measure, the compilation of 
such data. The results of this work 
more than fulfilled the expectations, 
and the demands for the information 
became so numerous-and urgent as to 
require that the work be placed in the 
hands of a carefully chosen committee, 
each member of which is a specialist 
in his subject. Under the direction of — 
this committee the compilation went 
forward in a comprehensive and thor- 
ough manner. In furnishing such in- 
formation to the various war organiza- 
tions the Geological Survey only more 
fully performed its work as the Ameri- 
can bureau of information regarding 
the geology and mineral resources of 
the world. 





Louis I. Deblois, a granite manu- 


facturer, recently died at his home in 
Barre, Vt. 
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Limestone Gets Results. 


Broome County, N. Y., this year used 
8,000 tons of limestone, an increase 
of 3,000 tons over the amount used 
one year ago. This increase has been 
due to the emphasis which the farm 
bureau and county agent have placed 
upon the value of applying limestone 
to the soil. One farmer applied one 
ton of ground limestone an acre in 
1917 at the time of seeding. In 1918 
the limed area produced 5,324 pounds 
of hay, while the plot beside it hav- 
ing no lime produdced only 4,017 
pounds, 1,307 pounds in favor of lime. 
Another farmer top-dressed hay land, 
that had been mowed one year, with 
one-half ton of marl per acre. On the 
limed area he secured 4,200 pounds of 
hay and on the unlimed area 2,160 
pounds, a difference of 2,040 pounds. 
Still another farmer used one ton of 
lime an acre at the time of seeding. 
On the limed acre he produced 5,324 
pounds of hay and on the unlimed 
acre 2,904 pounds, a difference of 2,- 
420 pounds in-favor of limestone. 





The wholesale market price of 
Portland cement per barrel at New 
York City during 1918 ranged from 
$2.14 in January to $2.90 in Septem- 
ber, compared with a range from $1.92 
to $2.12 per barrel in 1917, and with 
a practically stationary price of $1:58 
in 1913 and 1914, an increase during 
the period of the war of about 84 per 
cent. 





Bulletin 1015, published by the John 
F. Byers Machine Company, Ravenna, 
Ohio, affords positive proof of the ver- 
satility of the Byers Auto-Crane Model 
3. Here the crane is shown handling 
a wide variety of material in many 
different situations. A copy of the 
catalogue on your desk will prove 
helpful. : 





The Universal Road Machinery Co., 
Kingston, New York, has recently 
sold five 8x14-inch crushers and three 
9x16-inch Reliance crushers, together 
with auxiliary equipment, for export 
to the Dutch East Indies. 





It has been recommended that a 
plant for the production of agricul- 
tural limestone be installed at the 
state farm at Annandale, N. J. This 
would produce about 200 tons a day. 


Who Owns This Sand? 


Three damage suits of $2,500 each 
were filed in circuit court at Hender- 
son, Ky., by farm owners along the 
Ohio river against two Evansville 
sand and gravel-digging concerns. 

The suits were: Richard H. 
Soaper vs. the Evansville Sand & 
& Gravel Co. and Baldauf Brothers 
against the same company. 

Mrs. Mary B. Grady filed a similar 
suit for the same amount against the 
Bedford-Nugent Co. 

In all the suits the land owners 
state that they own the river bed ex- 
tending it from their farms and that 
the defendants have removed sand 
and gravel from their property 
without their consent and have there- 
by damaged their property to the ex- 
tent of the amount asked for in the 
petitions. 





RECENT PATENTS. 


The following patents of interest to 
readers of this journal recently were 
issued from the United States Patent 
Office. Copies thereof may be obtained 
from R. E. Burnham, patent and trade- 
mark attorney, Real Estate Trust Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C., at the rate of 
20 cents each. State number of patent 
and name of inventor when ordering. 

1,281,323. Anchorage for excavator 
track-lines. Walter Ferris and Peter 
Nordstrom, Milwaukee, and Werner 
Lehman, South Milwaukee, Wis., as- 
signor to Bucyrus Co., South Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

1,281,379. Excavator. 
Hudson, Seattle, Wash. 

1,281,391. Power-driven rock-drill. 
Moses’ Kellow, Penrhyndeudraeth, 
Wales. 

1,281,532. Loading mechanism. 
George F. Dillig, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

1,282,239. Crusher and pulverizer. 
Paul S. Knittel, St. Louis, Mo., as- 
signor to American Pulverizer Co., 
same place. f 

1,282,453. Steam-shovel. Eugene J. 
‘Moynihan, San Francisco, Cal. 

1,283,073. Power-shovel or the like. 
Daniel J. Carey, Edson, Alberta, Can. 


Charles N. 





Mr. Kottsieper has.recently joined 
the traveling force of Walter A. Zel- 
nicker Supply Co. and will make 
Southwestern territory. For many 
years Mr. Kottsieper traveled for the 
St. Louis Screw Co., prior to which 
time he was connected with the E. H. 
Linley Supply Co. and Western Iron 
and Supply Co. 





